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[The following story has, in certain parts, a bearing upon the politics of Canada, a subject in which our readers will 


feel little interest and no partisanship. The main narrative is in the author’s best style. 


For this reason we have 


ventured to publish it, believing that the beauty and pathos of the narrative will be a complete offset to the rather 
warm expression of the author’s views respecting the internal affairs of a neighbouring country. ]} 


Tuenre is not perhaps at this day, a region of the 
whole civilized world wherein are so completely 
realized the old poetic fictions of pastoral life, of 
Arcadian innocence and ease, as in the districts 
adjacent to the St. Lawrence and its great tributary 
streams, in the Lower British Province. It has 
been too much the custom among us to depreciate 
these our simple minded agricultural neighbours; 
to speak of them as ignorant, degraded, lazy, and 
the like; and, above all, to stigmatize them as op- 
pressed and unresisting slaves, too tame ever to 
feel the yoke which pressesthem. It is not in this 
place, of course, my object to enter into a political 
discussion, much less to undertake a defence of the 
British government, but thus much it is fair and 
necessary to premise, that it is questionable, to say 
the least, how far those people can be called slaves 
who possess precisely the same rights of represent- 
ation with many of our own states, whose taxes 
are lighter than those which fall on any of our citi- 
zens, who, although a conquered people, have been 
allowed the full and unrestricted use of their own 
language in the courts of justice and of parliament, 
and whose religion has not only been secured to 
them, but fostered by the hand of government. 

Be this, however, as it may, we are bound to 
consider them an ignorant race; for they can neither 

voL. xxvui.—l4 


write nor read, and this defect, alas! has rendered 
them too ready victims to the specious agitation of 
mendacious demagogues. I say mendacious, be- 
cause it is remarkable that not one of the evil 
minded and ambitious men who stirred a quiet and 
contented race into hopeless rebellion, and then 
coward like abandoned them to their doom—that 
not one of these ever pretended to tell the people of 
Canada that they were wronged or oppressed—-that 
would have been too fantastic. No! it was future 
tyrannies, a future abolition of the Catholic church, 
a future prohibition of the French tongue, that 
were held up to these poor people as measures in 
present contemplation, and soon to be put in force 
by the Home Govermment—measures which, it is 
needless to say, had never once been mooted by 
any past or present administration. Ignorant then 
they are; but to those who have seen their pleasant 
whitewashed cottages, their light toils, their easily 
secured abundance, their tastes superior to their 
condition, tastes probably imported centuries ago 
from the gay shores of merry France, their love for 
flowers, their evening dances on the greensward, 
their universal skill in music, their graceful old- 
time politesse,—to those, I say, who have sojourn- 
ed familiarly among them, and looked upon the 
bright side of their character, it may be doubted, 
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and that seriously and gravely, whether theirs is 
not that ignorance which our Gray has not unphi- 
losophically described as bliss, and of which the 
Roman dreamed when he exclaimed in rapturous 
apostrophe— 


* O fortunati nimium sua si bona norant 
Agricole.” 


Nothing indeed can be more curious or more 
striking than the contrast between the two races, as 
displayed by a single step across the frontier, from 
the smart, driving, go-ahead population, and half 
metropolitan villages of Vermont or New York, 
full of water privileges, and variety stores, and 
newspaper offices, and schools, and lecturers on 
every topic in or out of creation, to the secluded, 
quiet hamlet of the French Canadas, where the 
old people wear the very costume which their an- 
cestors imported in the times of Louis Treize, and 
where the very harness is made after the pattern of 
the seventeenth century. On the one side, all is 
anxiety, strife, bustle, turmoil—all one continuous 
rush each to overturn the other in the great race of 
wealth—wealth to be accumulated, not for the sake 
of that which it will purchase, but for itself, for the 
prestige it carries in its very name. On the other, 
all is repose, content, humble and unambitious en- 
joyment. No work is done beyond what is exactly 
needful to procure the quantum suff. for the labour- 
er’s necessities or pleasures. No one man looks 
far beyond the present comforts of his family; to 
earn these he works lustily, and these earned, he 
plays jollily! It is a pleasant thing on an autumnal 
afternoon, to enter, wearied perhaps with journey- 
ing, or it may be with the pursuit of game, one of 
their neat white-walled stone cottages, and enjoy 
the liberal hospitality of those light-hearted, simple 
minded creatures; to see their dwelling rooms 
decked with their images of saint and virgin, mis- 
taken evidences, it is true, but of sincere and fer- 
vent piety; their stands of moss roses and clove or 
picoti carnations, such as ‘Thorburn himself would 
own magnificent; their household utensils of brass 
or pewter, gleaming like gold and silver; their very 
floors scoured till they are white and lustrous as a 
frigate’s quarter-deck;—and then the bright-cheek- 
ed, dark-eyed, raven-haired girls, dressed in their 
high crowned Norman caps, white as the driven 
snow, with russet apron and checked frock, all 
wrought by domestic industry; the neatly garnished 
board, with linen, coarse indeed, but beautifully 
white and redolent of rosemary and lavender; the 
rich white cream and golden butter; the fresh eggs 
and good brown loaf; the bubbling rashers, and, to 
conclude, the petit coup of eau de vie veritable de 
cognac; and above all, the smiling welcome, the 
merry chat in the gay old patois, full itself of old 
memories and antique romance, the true hearted 
hospitality that seems to think itself obliged, when 
in truth it confers obligation. Aye! and a pleasant 
thing it is to see them on the sabbath or the saints’ 
day morning, thronging in glad but pensive groups 


to the porches of their fine, stone-built, steepled { 
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churches, the girls in their broad, home-made hats 
of straw, with bouquets in their hands and perhaps 
in their bosoms; the men in their gray home-spun 
garb, and bonnets rouge and untanned boots, de- 
pendent on the manufacturer for nothing—in truth, 
for nothing except the pound or two of tea, the case 
bottle of cognac, and the annual frock of gaudy 
calico for each of les creatures!—and the good priest 
of the parish, with a kind greeting .and paternal 
benediction for each one of his little flock. Aye! 
and most gay of all it is, and most pleasant, on a 
calm, quiet summer’s evening, when the radiant 
sunset is fading from the western sky, and the full 
moon is soaring up above the elm trees, when the 
west wind is whispering peace among the tree tops, 
and all the toils of the hot day are over, to see the 
merry groups dancing upon the greensward to old 
tunes quaintly played upon the joyous fiddle, while 
the old men sit in the shade smoking or chatting in 
a rustic row, and the village matrons recall their 
own gay girlhood in looking on the sports of their 
young families. 

Just Heaven! and what must those men feel; 
what must their hearts, their consciences—if they 
have heart or conscience—say to them in the 
watches of the silent night, who, for their own 
self-seeking aims and ambitious ends, drove these 
contented, happy peasants, to steep their hands in 
midnight massacre, their souls in rebellious guilt, 
and then basely forsook their self-constituted post 
as leaders, leaving their hapless and deluded fol- 
lowers to the bayonet and the rope, while they 
sneaked off to boast in public meetings of deeds 
which they had never dared to do; and now, when 
a contemptuous amnesty has removed the last 
shade of danger, sneak home again, perchance to 
plot new mischief and fresh treason! 

There was not in the quiet days which preceded 
the rebellion, a prettier homestead in that land of 
pretty cottages, than the old-fashioned farm of 
Louis Carrier. It was a long, low, whitewashed 
edifice, its gable end facing the narrow road which 
ran along between the clear bright stream, a tribu- 
tary of the grand St. Lawrence, which watered the 
green valley and the steep wooded bank, which rose 
close to the other end of the building to the height 
of an hundred feet, covered with a dense brake 
of hazels and white birch, with here and there a 
stunted cedar. In many places the stream, or little 
river—for such indeed it would have been called 
anywhere but in the neighbourhood of the vast 
Cadanaqui—ran so close to the hill side that there 
was barely room for the sandy road; but here the 
waters swept off in a large semicircle, making a 
sort of peninsula, across the isthmus of which the 
highway ran, dividing the house and its garden, 
which stood on the right hand under the shelter of 
the bank, from the little farm, its dependency, 
which swept southward down in a soft declivity to- 
ward the glittering river. The garden before the 
cottage windows, well stocked with vegetables 
and pot herbs, had yet a space set apart for the gay 
and sweet-scented flowers, which are so dear to 
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that happy people; and in a sunny nook, scooped 


out of the sheltering bank, stood a long range of 


well furnished hives, whose busy inmates might be 
seen almost ever on the wing, buzzing about the 
well arranged parterres; at either side of the little 
road by the white gable of the cottage, grew a vast 
elm tree, overshadowing the way for many yards 
in distance with their arched limbs and pendent 
foliage. 


Such was the rural scene, defaced by no pile of 
chips and sawdust, no broken fences, no wheels of 


broken carts, spare poles and whiffle trees, cast 
here and there at random; no broken sleighs or 
wood sleds overturned and left to be bleached by 
the rains and warped by the hot sunshine, until 
returning winter should again call them into use— 
as is so often seen about the doors of our abundant 
but unthrifty farm houses. Every thing here was 
in its place, orderly, neat, and comfortable. The 
little straw yard in the rear of the building, with its 
four or five sleek and comely calves, the pets and 
playmates of the children; the little stable, which 
sheltered the trim, sturdy, Indian ponies; the 
poultry yard, with its multifarious tenants; the 
glossy necked, plump pigeons, strutting on the 
thatched roof, tree, or wheeling round the farm 
buildings, all spoke of plenty even to redundance. 
And at the hours of morn, sultry noontide, or dewy 
eve, the clear and softened accents of woman’s gay 
happy vvice, or the quick musical trill of childish 
laughter, told of the quiet bliss of the contented 
inmates. Never, perhaps, was there a happier 
family. Louis, still in the prime of life, a hale, 
strong, well formed, pleasant featured man, had 
married years before in the village church, where 
his father and grandfather and great-grandfather 
lay buried in the green graveyard, pretty Louise 
Pelet, the fairest and lightest hearted of all the 
maidens of St. Mary’s. It was a love match then; 
and for once, permanent and stable, the fickle god 
had disdained to use his wings, and had continued 
to abide with Louis and his pretty wife, till he was 


altogether naturalized and domesticated as one of 


the rustic menage. Happy in their love, they had 
been happy likewise in their fortunes, and most 
rare luck in their children likewise. ‘Their eldest, 
a sweet, meek maiden of fourteen, with the large 
pensive eyes and clear complexion of her mother, 


promised, like her, to be in her turn the belle of 


the hamlet; the second, a stout, ruddy little varlet 
of ten years, was already able to assist his father in 
the light labours of the little farm, and was even in 
advance of his tender years all that his parents 
The youngest, little Louise, 
her mother’s namesake,—the eldest had been chris- 


could desire or hope. 


tened Jacqueline, after her godmother, the aunt of 


Carrier,—was still a babe, a playful, tottering thing 
of three short summers, whose whole life had been 
one dream of birds and butterflies, of romping with 
the kittens or the puppies, feeding the chickens on 
the kitchen floor, and making the house ring with 
her artless and unbridled merriment. All things 
had thriven with the family of Carrier. No single 
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grief had occurred of weight enough to leave its 
impress on their lives. One child, indeed,—the 
second,—had been taken from them, but it had 
died so early that the roots of affection had not 
gained a hold so deep but that their place was soon 
filled up in the hearts of either parent. The elder 
members of the family had indeed passed away, 
but it was in the fulness of their years, and by a 
calm and gradual decay that they departed hence, 
as it were, step by step, unsuflering and uncom- 
plaining, so that, although the lives of the survivors 
were saddened for a while by the removal of the 
dear grandmother and gray-haired sire, the gloom 
soon passed away like the shadow cast by an April 
rain cloud, and left the landscape radiant and 
cheerful as before the transient storm. Thus had 
things gone, improving still, and happier every 
year, and all in that lone farm were thankful and 
contented, until the winter long to be remembered 
and deplored, when, maddened by their dema- 
gogues, in spite of the warnings of their best 
friends, the village pastors, who, to a man, were 
true to their Queen and their God, the wretched 
peasantry rushed to arms, only to be overpowered 
by their enemies and deserted by their false friends. 
Meetings had taken place from time to time in 
St. Mary’s, discouraged by the venerable gray- 
haired priest, but fomented by the notary, a young 
pert, litigious Frenchman, full of the pestilential 
doctrines of the directory, and by the village doctor, 
originally a tin pedler and vender of quack medi- 
cines and wooden clocks from the land of steady 
habits,—as its dwellers delight to call it,—wherein 
all the preliminaries of the rising had been con- 
cocted, arms got together, and ammunition retailed 
at no small profit to himself by the learned M. D. 
from Meriden, Connecticut; but at no one of these 
had Louis Carrier lent the sanction of his presence 
—for a little better educated and more intelligent 
than his compatriots, without being either smart 
or ambitious enough to aim at being a leader, he 
had perceived at once that there were in truth no 
grievances whatever to justify an armed rising, 
and that if there had been there was no hope of 
success while the whole English population of the 
province were true to their allegiance, and would 
be backed by the gigantic force of the mother 
country. Perceiving this, he had cut very short 
the private exhortations addressed to him alike by 
Doctor—-or, as he sometimes called himself,-- 
Gin’ral Hateful Meddler, and his worthy colleague 
and co-patriot Achille Alexandre César Napoleon 
Scapin, who were especially desirous of bringing 
over Louis, as the wealthiest and most influential 
farmer of the village, to their seditious plans. All 
was in vain, however; and though Carrier had too 
much of the chivalry of the national character 
about him to betray or denounce the plotters, he 
never spoke of the scheme of rising without dis- 
approbation and distrust, or of the schemers with- 
out loathing and contempt. 

Bold himself as a lion, he feared no man; and 
conscious that he had wronged no one, believed 
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that, whether in war or peace, he should be secure 
under his own roof, whether from his own misguided 
countrymen, to whom he had ever been a friend, 
or from the English, to whose authorities he had 
always proved himself a true and loyal subject. 

But the time came that tried men’s souls. The 
risings at St. Mary’s and St. Charles’, accompa- 
nied by the diabolical murder of Lieutenant Weir, 
in cold blood, and by the retreat of Colonel Gore’s 
detachment, aroused whatever of bad blood there 
was throughout the country; and among the rest, 
excited the discontented spirits of St. Mary’s to 
take arms, although be it said, the worthy Gin’ral 
Meddler, the very moment he discovered that his 
powder was likely to be put to some use, betook 
himself, as fast as hard-trotting horse could haul 
his sulkey, to the safe precincts of St. Albans in 
Vermont, and published the same day in the Pal- 
ladium of Liberty a veritable account of the storm- 
ing of Quebec by the independent and erect de- 
mocracy of the Lower Province, and the total 
demolition of the British power on the shores of 
North America. At daybreak that same morning, 
—-and here I write no fiction; mutato nomine vera 
Sabula narratur!—on that same morning, before the 
sun had risen yet so high as to overtop the eastern 
hill, the armed band of St. Mary’s patriots, headed 
by their now sole remaining leader, the doughty 
Achille Alexandre César Napoleon, halted before 
the door of Carrier. Aroused from his innocent 
sleep suddenly by the voice of neighbours, and, as 
he vainly fancied, friends, the good man came forth 
from his wife’s chamber unarmed and unsuspect- 
ing. In few brief words, the choice was tendered 
him between immediate death and taking up arms 
as the leader of that rebel band; and when he ut- 
terly and scornfully refused to break his allegiance, 
even the time to make his peace with God, or to 
take leave of his loved ones, was denied him. He 
was tied to the elm tree within ten feet of his own 
peaceful door, and shot to death by the hands of his 
nearest neighbours, the rattling of the murderous 
volley telling the first news of danger to his dis- 
tracted wife and hapless little ones. Fly not from 
earth, Oh, god-like liberty, indignant and abhor- 
rent that crimes like these are wrought in thy dis- 
honoured name! 

The winter passed away, rebellion’s spur grew 
cold, and needful justice done upon a few,—too 
few; for the most guilty, the murderers of Weir 
and Carrier, and the ringleaders of the plot, 
escaped,—-peace returned to the devastated land, 
and mercy speedily resumed her sway. 

But never peace returned or happiness again to 
the sad home which had been heretofore the scene 
of bliss too great, as it would seem, to be enduring. 

It was a cold and gray spring morning. The 
snow, which still overspread the whole face of the 
country, was wasting silently away; the streams 
were filled ‘brimful, turbid and dark, and swollen; 
the lowgrounds were overflowed with sheets of 
snow cold water; huge flights of geese and wild 
fowl, hawking and clanging though the dark at- 
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mosphere, were winging their way toward their 
northern fastnesses, glad at the breaking up of 
winter;—but as yet not a bud was visible on the 
gray ghostly trees, not an insect was seen floating 
through the dim air, nor the earliest even of the 
birds of passage heard chirping in the branches or 
about the garden bushes. 

Without the house of Carrier, all spoke of me- 
lanckoly and neglect. Even in this short space, 
‘*decay’s effacing fingers’’ had been at work, and 
their fell touch was visible. Several pales of the 
garden fence had fallen and lay rotting in the half- 
melted snow; the house steps were unswept, and 
the garden walks, so carefully and accurately kept 
of old, were filled with the half-frozen slush; many 
panes in the windows had been broken and repaired 
for the moment with scraps of paper, or fragments 
of old clothing; the calves in the straw yard, no 
longer sleek and comely, looked ragged and half- 
starved, as they munched greedily some thrice 
picked cornstalks; while the ponies, lean, bony 
and uncurried, with their heads thrust out over the 
half hatch of the stable door, looking all hunger- 
worn and sorrowful, neighed fretfully as if to call 
for the kind master they had lost. 

Within, though all was clear and tidy as in the 
happiest days, the scene was sadder yet. Words 
scarcely can describe its simple pathos. Propped 
in an easy chair near to the bed, which had been 
brought from the chamber into the large old fash- 
ioned kitchen, sat all that grief and agony had left 
of the once beautiful Louise Pelet. Her hair, black 
as the raven’s wing until that fatal morning, was 
now all streaked with veins of silver, and her com- 
plexion ruddy, though unbrowned, as the cheek of 
a ripe pippin, was pale and chilly as the dank snow 
without; there was no gleam in her lacklustre eye, 
no smile on her white lips, except when now and 
then at the kind ministering of her beloved Jacque- 
line, or at the playful nonsense of the unconscious 
infant, a wane and watery gleam would flutter over 
her sad features, kindling them for a short moment 
with a bright fond expression, and then leaving 
them again all blank and soulless. Behind her 
mother’s chair leaned Jacqueline, as neatly dressed 
as in her blithest and most palmy days, holding a 
cup of tisanne in her hand, and watching with her 
fair gentle features all suffused with sorrowful an- 
ticipation the slightest movement of the beloved 
and now fast failing invalid. On the other side of 
a chair, stood a tall, thin old man, dressed in the 
peculiar vestments of a Romish ecclesiastic, feeling 
the pulse of the sick woman with a grave solemn 
countenance, fully aware that the days of his poor 
patient upon earth were numbered, yet eager to 
alleviate by every means in his power, the bitter- 
ness of that parting hour. Leaning against a chair 
beside him, on which were laid the slouched hat 
and umbrella of the good pastor, erect in a sturdy 
yet at the same time thoughtful attitude, gazing full 
on his mother’s face with an eye that did not even 
wink, so earnestly and fixedly was it attracted to 
those dear features, stood the young boy—the 
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very image of his murdered sire, and that too not 
in form or feature only, but in all that he yet had 
to draw of character or spirit;—the very attitude in 
which he stood, then child as he was, expecting 
half unconsciously the stunning blow that was so 
soon to break on him, as if resolved to bear it man- 
fully and stoutly, spoke volumes of the father— 
resolved and true unto death. But the most melan- 
choly part of all that melancholy scene, sadder than 
the devoted aspect of the frail dying woman, than 
the calm, pensive, yet intense excitement of young 
Jacqueline, as she sought to read in the priest’s 
face the sentence of her last parent, than the fixed, 
solemn hardihood of the young Louis, was the 
poor babe seated before her mother’s feet, playing 
as joyfully in the unconscious bliss of infancy as 
though that greatest wo of orphanhood were not 
impending, cutting her barley cake with a small 
knife and portioning the simple dainty to her pet 
kitten, laughing the while from time to time, and 
clapping her tiny hands to see the cat eat till the 
kitchen rung, although no ear of the beholders but 
was too much absorbed to hear or notice that ill- 
omened merriment. 

The last rites of the church had been finished, 
and the good father’s lips had pronownced that ab- 
solution which He alone can ratify unto whom all 
hearts are open, all desires known, and from whom 
nothing can be hid. 

‘*Father, good father,’’ gasped the dying woman, 
‘this world is well nigh over; a few short minutes 
more, and I shall be again with my murdered 
Louis. But it is hard, oh! father, it is hard thus 
to leave my little ones fatherless, motherless, and 
friendless; and it was cruel—cruel—cruel in those’’ 
—and a long, choking sob, cut short her utterance. 

‘Think not of them, think not of them, my 
daughter. Them shall their own souls afflict and 
punish here, and their God judge hereafter! And 
as for these your little ones, remember what the 
inspired king and minstrel said of such as they— 
‘I was young and am now old, yet never have I 
seen the righteous forsaken, nor his seed begging 
their bread,’—and thou art not forsaken, nor shall 
thy children be deserted, nor tempted here beyond 
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their power to bear. For thy God is near to thee 
even now, to smooth thy road into eternity, and 
He shall be near unto them to guard and succor 
them for ever—for is not He the Father of the 
fatherless, the helper of all those who call on him, 
that they are heavy laden.” 

‘*Tt is true,’’ she replied, very feebly, ‘‘ my trust 
is in the Lord my God always. Let me embrace 
you once more, this one time more, my children,”’ 
and with the words, she raised her frail form half 
erect, and clasped them one by one to her worn 
bosom, bathing their faces with her tears, and 
soothing their half stifled lamentations on that ma- 
ternal breast whence they had drawn their earliest 
nutriment. ‘‘ And thou, my 
Louise,’’ she cried imploringly, ‘‘who will teach 
thee to know thy poor mother that so worshipped 
thee on earth, thine everlasting Father who is 


too,—thou too, 


above the heavens?”’ 

‘*T will, I will,”’ exclaimed the priest, moved to 
tears by herterrible emotion. ‘‘I, I will teach her, 
Louise Carrier; I will teach her and all these to 
remember and regret their good earthly mother, 
and to adore their heavenly father. I will watch 
over them, and they shall dwell with me so long 
as I am spared to tend this flock; and I will tend 
their worldly riches until thy son shall be of years 
and of strength to fill his father’s place. I promise 
you, Louise, I swear to you,——and the great Lord 
and Father of us all, who hears my words, will 
aid me in the task, and bless their little store, and 
be unto them indeed al! in all; for he hath spoken, 
even the Lord of Heaven and of earth--and which 
of all his words hath fallen to the ground fruitless 
and unfulfilled.’’ 

He said, and as he ceased to speak, a long faint 
sigh, half-syllabled into the word ‘‘amen,’’ fell 
from her lips whence never issued sound again in 
this world. 

My tale is but of yesterday, but so far have the 
good priest’s promises been faithfully and tenderly 
performed; nor will those helpless orphans ever 
remember but with tears of gratitude the sad hour 
of their pastor’s visit—-last visit to their once happy 
home. 
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I KNow a gentle flower that blows 

When winter’s chilling winds have fled ; 
And loth its beauty to disclose, 

I, often hides its modest head. 


The careless eye may not perceive 
This lowly flower so sweet and fair; 

For me, howe’er, in wood or field, 
None sweeter scents the morning air. 


14* 


TO 


I meet it on my favourite walk. 

And stop to view its simple charms, 
As bending on its slender stalk, 

It trusts to nature’s fost’ring arms 


This gentle flower, whose modest grace 
So oft has been a boon to me, 
Though missed among more showy plants, 
I often have compared to thee. R. 
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SKETCHES OF PARIS. 


BY A PARISIAN.—TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH. 


FALSE HAIR. 


As, in spite of our Lion Pomatum, Bear Poma- 
tum, regenerative oils, and all such sublime inven- 
tions for reviving the capillary system, it is still 
impossible to make the hair grow when it wont; 
in consequence, we say, of all this, wigs have ar- 
rived at a great degree of perfection in Paris, so 
that ladies now can put their faith in nothing at all! 

A gentleman with a handsome face and a good 
figure goes into society, where he is remarkable for 
his elegant manners, his wit, and his elegant black 
hair, combed boldly to one side. Ladies admire 
all these little things, and are often caught by them; 
but appearances are deceitful. 

Listen to the conversation of two ladies at one of 
those little parties where dandies principally appear. 

‘Will Mr. G. be here this evening; he is very 
agreeable—don’t you think so?’’ 

**T did think so until a few days ago, since when 
he has fallen considerably in my estimation.”’ 

‘Why so, my dear? What has he done? 
tell me?” 

‘*Did you not hear of his adventure with the 
Italian Countess?”’ 

‘That splendid looking woman with the great 


Do 


black eyes; who, they say, always carries a little 
stiletto in her belt to revenge herself upon a faith- 
less admirer?”’ 

‘Precisely; but apropos of weapons, do you 
know that some eccentric women in Paris, some 
lionesses, in fact, have endeavoured to introduce 
that fashion. They carry a beautifully ornamented 
little stiletto about them with a gilt handle, enriched 
with precious stones; but they take great care to 
have the point rounded for fear it should happen to 
wound them.”’ 

** And what is it for?’’ 

‘‘T’o punish a faithless lover in the Italian and 
Spanish style; but somehow or other it did not 
take. Fortunately, it does not accord with our 
customs to be always armed.”’ 

‘But we have forgotten Mr. G. He was, they 
say, in love with the beautiful Italian who carries 
a real sharp stiletto, and who, hearing that Mr. G. 
had been seen walking with a lady in the Bois de 
Boulégne, sent for him to come to her, and after a 
serious scene, drew her stiletto and threatened to 
stab the faithless lover; he was afraid, and ran! 
She ran efter him, seized him by his black hair, 
raised her stiletto—but G. ran on, leaving in her 

* hand a bunch of false hair so admirably arranged, 
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that until then she had believed it his. It is said 
this discovery immediately calmed the countess’s 
fury. She burst into a fit of laughter, and wrote 
to Mr. G. that he need not be afraid to come and 
get his hair, for she could not be jealous of a man 
who wore a wig!”’ 

“‘TIs it possible that beautiful black hair that I 
have so often admired on Mr. G.’s head can all be 
false?’’ 

** Yes indeed.”’ 

‘* What monsters men are to deceive us so.”’ 
‘*A great many of them have false calves!”’ 

If this continues, we can 
Oh, I remember that 


**TIt is outrageous. 
depend upon nothing at all. 
my cousin, whose pretty light hair I think so much 
of, will never let me take hold of his curls. With 
a cousin, you know, one takes such liberties some- 
times.”’ 

‘*For my part, I always comb my husband’s 
hair.”’ 

‘*To-morrow, when he is not thinking of it, I 
will give his curls a pull, and if they prove false, 
I will never sing a duet with him again.”’ 

Paris hair-dressers excel in the art of arranging 
false hair, and whatever the ladies may say, they 
are destined yet to be deceived by many and many 


a wig. And after all, what is the harm in a man’s 
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putting on a wig, if he is afraid of getting a cold in 
his head? ; 
The number of men who wear false hair in Paris 
is beyond the powers of arithmetic to compute, 
and nobody ever suspects the greater portion of 
them, although they show themselves in all parts 
of the city. 
This proves that in Paris, all heads are well 
dressed. 








THE PROMENADE. 


BY ALICE HERVEY. 


(See Plate.) 








I’ve roamed through your cities, and lovely and bright 

Are the faces and forms that have greeted my sighi, 

With cheeks where the bright rose has shadowed its hue, 

And the smiles that beam out from the eye’s tender blue. 

A slave to your charms, through the long day am I, 

But when night draws its star-studded veil o’er the sky, 

I break from your thraldom, and fly in my dreams 

Far away from the land where your fair beauty beams, 

To the land where like water flows forth the red wine, 

The land of the olive, the land of the vine, 

Where the bold mountain stoops o’er the soft smiling 
plain, 

To the land of my fathers, my own native Spain. 


And swift as the wind my gay dreams bear me on 

Over mountain and valley, o’er hillock and stone, 

Over churches and convents all hoary and old, 

With their stones thick encrusted with centuries’ mould. 
Like lightning I speed, nor take rest in my flight 

Till the home of my childhood breaks full on my sight, 
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By the Douro that rushes to meet the blue main 
Through the loveliest valleys that smile in old Spain. 


And the scene that my heart ever paints to me there 

Is an avenue bordered with foliage rare; 

Where the air is perfumed with the orange and lime, 
And the sky wears the blue of our warm southern ¢lime. 
Beneath its cool shade wander maidens as bright 

As the Houris that rove in the gardens of light; 

For the brightest and fairest of Beauty’s train 

Are the maidens that smile in my own sunny Spain. 


And I watch for the one whom I parted with there 
With her soft dark eyes and her raven hair, 

And the black veil shading with graceful fold 

A cheek that is fashioned in beauty’s mould, 

With a springing step and a graceful form, 

And a soul that beams out unfettered and warm. 
Ah! when but in dreams shall I welcome again 
The fair girl I left in my own sunny Spain! 
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THE GOVERNESS. 


A SKETCH. 


BY F. E,. F, AUTHOR OF “A MARRIAGE OF CONVENIENCE,” “THE DECAYED FAMILY,” ETC. 


‘* Who is singing?’’ asked Miss Brooks, as the 
sound of a clear and musical voice hushed for an 
instant the busy hum of numerous voices at a large 
party at Mr. Gorham’s. 

** Miss St. Clair, the daughter of the late Judge 
St. Clair,’’ answered Mr. Gorham, ‘‘ my daughter’s 
governess,’’ with a degree of superadded dignity, 
occasioned by the pleasant recollection that Judge 
St. Clair’s daughter was ‘‘his daughter's govern- 
ess. 

‘*Ah! the governess!”’ 
and the voice seemed to lose its melody and the 
music its charm, for the buzz of conversation was 
renewed only to gain force and confidence from 
the sound of the piano. This was before fashion 
combined with good taste to render silence during 
A few true lovers 


passed from lip to lip, 


music a point of good breeding. 
of melody crowded close to the performer to catch 
the tones of that exquisite voice, fully appreciating 
its power and its pathos although it was paid for. 
** Exquisite,’’ said Mrs. Hamilton, as she ceased. 
‘*Tf it is not imposing on your good nature, Miss 
St. Clair, to ask for more after so brilliant and 
difficult a piece, might | petition for one simple 


English song, ‘Oh! no, they shall not see me 


weep.’ ”’ 

She raised her dark sad eyes to the speaker with 
an expression of pain, as she said, faintly— 

**Oh, no—not that—any thing else, and I shall 
be happy to oblige you.”’ 

Mrs. Hamilton felt that she had unintentionally 
given pain, and as she gazed upon that face now 
lighted by a glow of emotion, the eyes so expressive 
of seusibility, rendering her for the moment almost 
beautiful, she saw with no common interest that 
she was unhappy. 

The colour faded from her cheek, and the next 
moment found her pale, sallow and abstracted, 
without beauty to attract or fashion to command 
attention. She rose from her seat and continued 
to stand by the piano, feeling the awkward embar- 
rassment of her situation—for she was a stranger 
and ‘‘the governess.”’ 

‘*How melancholy that poor girl looks,’’ ob- 
served the kind hearted Mrs. Hamilton to Miss 
Brooks. ‘‘She seems to know no one. Let me 
introduce you.”’ . 

** Oh, excuse me,’’ answered the young lady; ‘‘I 
always feel so awkwardly with those kind of people. 
Indeed, I think it exceedingly bad taste in the 
Gorhams to bring her forward in this way.”’ 

‘*T cannot see that,’’ replied Mrs. Hamilton. 
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‘* She is of one of the best families in the country.’’ 

‘*T know all that,’’ rejoined Miss Brooks, hastily, 
**but one always feels at a loss with persons in her 
situation; and then its such a bore.”’ 

‘*She is so very lady-like and accomplished,”’ 
persisted Mrs. Hamilton. 

‘* Oh, of course,’’ answered Miss Brooks, as if 
that was no more than was to be expected from ‘‘a 
person in her situation.’’ 

Mrs. Hamilton contended the point no longer, 
but wound her way to the piano and gently engaged 
Miss St. Clair in conversation. The graceful sweet- 
ness of her manners would have touched a heart 
less grateful and more used to kindness than that 
of our poor heroine; and her politeness was re- 
warded with an emotion that told how rare such 
acts of courtesy were to ‘‘ those kind of people.’’ 

‘** Miss St. Clair, my daughter is going to sing; 
you will be so good as to accompany her,’’ said, or 
Mr. Gorham, as Miss Gorham, a 
She 


rather desired, 
red-haired ugly girl, approached the piano. 
sang as badly as young ladies generally do, but 
being my host’s daughter, she was listened to with 
attention, if not pleasure, and her father and her- 
self were complimented on a performance that was 
certainly in no danger of being considered ‘‘ profes- 
sional.’’ 

The party passed off as those usually do, when 
the hosts hope to win fashion by the splendour of 
their entertainments, rather than the elegance of 
their manners—that is to say, the conversation was 
noisy, the music poor, and the supper superb. 

Mr. Gorham was that anomaly not so rare as 
one would think—a man of talents with the weak- 
nesses of a fool. With an intellect that command- 
ed respect, and an eloquence that often held hushed 
in silence crowded assemblies, he yet sighed for 
fashion. A poor boy scrambling into education, a 
young lawyer struggling for existence, a man fight- 
ing for fashions ever one and the same, he had 
fairly gone through the world head foremost, and 
achieved fortune and reputation. Proudly might 
he have rested there, could he have been content to 
let the fickle goddess fashion slight or court him as 
she would. But no—the man was a parvenu every 
inch of him, and pined for the notice of those whom 
he had seen rolling in carriages, when he, a boy, 
trudged it a-foot; for although in his career through 
life he had surmounted difficulties and conquered 
fortune, fashion still baffled and eluded his grasp, 
as it is well known she is a coquette often capri- 
ciously flying those who most seek her favours. 
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Had he had a pretty wife or a graceful daughter, } situation admits of--with Mr. Gorham, the salary, 


the matter would have been soon settled. But ; I fear, will be your only compensation; but, know- 
Mrs. Gorham, who had married in the days of his ing your object, I cannot advise you as to your 
obscurity, now a plain, middle aged, motherly choice. 
woman, was little calculated to aid him in attaining ? ‘“* Yours truly, 5. L.” 
his present object; and his daughter, endowed with 3 
the coarseness of her father’s mind, without its | We need not say that, circumstanced as poor 
acuteness, was as plain in person as ungraceful in Anfa was, she did not hesitate to accept Mr. Gor- 
manner. ; ham’s offer. The separation from her family, 
Not only did Mr. Gorham possess the weak- } rendered bitter by its circumstances, was resolved 
nesses, but most unfortunately the temper ofa fool. { upon in the noblest spirit of self sacrifice; and 
Pertinacious, meddling, teasing, all pervading in scarcely giving herself time to dwell upon its re- 
his household, he is only to be described by the } ality, she left her home at once for New York, to 
one word—hateful. ’ commence a life, the trials of which are heavy and 
Judge St. Clair had died some months before the } grievous fora young heart and proud spirit. Young, 
period when our story opens, leaving his family ; sensitive, proud and poor! Happy are they who 


are unconscious of the anguish contained in those 


nothing but a reputation for talents, worth and in- 
tegrity, of which they might well be proud, but } two last words. 


which alone was a poor provision for the increasing She was received by Mrs. Gorham with a mo- 


wants of a growing family. Anna, our governess, } therly kindness, which her trembling spirit needed; 
was his eldest child; and many were the long and } by the young lady, with haughty indifference, and 
anxious conversations held between her mother } by Mr. Gorham, with a pompous patronage, which 
and herself as to the means of educating and pro- told her as plainly as the insolent carelessness of 


viding for the younger children, which ended al- the daughter, that she was neither to consider her- 
ways in a depression of spirits bordering on despair. self, nor be considered by others, as an equal. 
When Mr. Gorham paid eight hundred a year for 


the privilege of looking upon her as an inferior, he 


After one of these melancholy consultations, Anna, 
with a full heart, took a resolution which she did 


not communicate to her mother until she had put it 3 had no idea of the extravagance of not enjoying 
in execution. She felt that she was the only mem- } that privilege to the full extent of his capacity, and 
ber of the family whose age had enabled her to one would absolutely have supposed that imperti- 
profit to any great degree by the advantages be- nence was one of the accomplishments he meant 
stowed upon her with a liberal hand by her father, $ through her means to instil into his children. Not 
and she resolved to exert those talents which he ~ but that they were told in long and frequent ha- 
had so delighted to cultivate for the benefit of her  rangues, (which generally took place at dinner,) 
younger brothers and sisters. She wrote therefore { that they were to treat Miss St. Clair with respect 
to a friend in New York, (they were living on $ and obey her implicitly, which precepts were 
a small farm belonging to her mother on Long beautifully followed up by example, Miss St. Clair 
Island,) to request her aid in procuring her a situ- being always the last helped at table, the only 
ation as a governess. It was not done without a person to whom the wine was not passed, or to- 
bitterness of heart the prosperous can never under- wards whom other of the ordinary civilities prac- 
stand; for the St. Clairs were a proud family, tised among civilized beings, omitted. ‘‘ Miss St. 
and keenly alive to all the mortifications of their Clair will do this,’’ and ‘‘ Miss St. Clair will go 
changed position. She spared her mother the pain there,’? was announced with as little courtesy or 


reference to Miss St. Clair’s feelings or wishes, as 


of giving her consent to a scheme she could only 
if Miss St. Clair had been an automaton; nor did 


weep over in silent acquiescence, blessing her 


daughter’s disinterestedness when she found it the poor girl ever venture upon the smallest act of 
settled. independence that did not elicit a degree of indig- 

The following answer was received from her New ; nation and astonishment from Mr. Gorham, that 
York friend in the course of a few weeks:— > confounded and overwhelmed her. Her nominal 


duties were slight, but the real obligations unceas- 


‘*T have received, dear Anne, two applications ing. She had expected to devote many hours of 


the day to instruction, and entered upon her office 


in answer to the advertisement you desired me to 
with an eager wish and conscientious intention of 


put in the papers—one from the Clavers, a family 
well known for their kind hearted refinement and } fulfilling its duties. Butto be called upon not only 
well bred manners; but I regret to say that their { to instruct her young pupils during school hours, 


means will permit them to give you but three hun- { but to amuse them in the intervals, to walk with 


dred dollars. The other is from Mr. Gorham, who ?} them, to ride with them, sit with them—nay, even 
offers you eight hundred, five of which, if I mis- } sleep with them—was more than she had been pre- 
pared to expect. But she was soon made to feel 


take not, is for your name, the remaining three 
that she was bought and paid for, and that not a 


hundred for your acquirements, as he said, with an 
odd sort of complacency, ‘a daughter of Judge St. minute of her time nor a second of her thoughts 
Clair—that sounds well.’ With the Clavers you were to be her own. And had the constant calls 


will have every comfort and happiness that the } upon her time and attention ceased with the re- 
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quirements of the children, she might have found 
‘*some drop of patience in her soul,’’ but Mrs. 
Gorham, though naturally a kind hearted woman, 
was scarce less exacting in her simple-minded self- 
ishness than the rest of the family. Like most 
persons of her age, she was a devourer of news- 
papers, which she read slowly to comprehend yet 
more slowly. Complaining one evening that her 
eyes were weak, Anna kindly offered to read to 
her, whereupon Mr. Gorham looked up from his 
writing, and said, ‘‘ Certainly, my dear, let Miss 
St. Clair always read to you,’’ and the bright idea 
was at once acted upon. 

Slowly and distinctly, and often compelled to go 
back several passages which were not to be com- 
prehended on the first hearing, was poor Miss St. 
Clair compeiled to read hour after hour the dull 
details of half a dozen daily papers; and when 
hoarse and exhausted, she rose as the family broke 
up to retire, Mrs. Gorham kindly said, ‘‘I am 
afraid, Miss St. Clair, you are tired,’’ she never 
dreamt of the propriety of not calling upon her 
another time for such a length of continued ex- 
ertion. 

Painfully wore on the sad and weary weeks and 
months that formed the first year of poor Anna’s 
residence at Mr. Gorham’s. ‘The monotony of her 
daily trials was only diversified and heightened by 
an introduction into gayer scenes, where she was 
surrounded by strangers, who, careless and thought- 
less in their own happiness, had little time or at- 
tention to bestow upon our slighted governess, 
beyond a passing look of surprise at meeting her 
in scenes where they deemed she had no place. 

That those whose business it is to instruct, to 
teach the ignorant some of those graces and ac- 
quirements that adorn society and refine social life, 
should be looked upon with a feeling so very 
nearly approaching contempt, that it can scarce 
merit a gentler name, is a fact no less true than 
strange; and in proportion as the ignorance is pro- 
found is the scorn deep. ‘To be a ‘‘teacher’’ is 
avowedly to be an inferior. In our commercial 
world, we generally value what we pay for, saving 
and excepting always, knowledge—but then the 
equality of buyer and seller vanish. The barterer 
of cottons and cloths looks with contempt upon 
him or her whose stock in trade is the “‘ gift of 
the melody of music, or the painter’s 


’ 


tongues,’ 
palette. 

Alas! for those whose reversed fortunes may 
bring them with cultivated intellects and refined 
feelings to that most painful of estates, an equivo- 
cal position. 

Unmitigated pain, however, falls to the lot per- 
haps of no human being, and there were moments 
when poor Anna’s eyes beamed with happiness 
and her heart throbbed with joy that was scarce 
suspected by those who could not most probably 
its sources had they been 
aware of the fact, and these were when she re- 


have comprehended 


ceived letters from home—letters whose deep aflec- 
tion and warm gratitude told her her sacrifices were 
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not made in vain; that her young brothers were reap- 
ing the benefits of the advantages her generosity 
bestowed upon them, and were rapidly advancing in 
paths which, steadily pursued, would finally enable 
them to attain independence and revive the fallen 
And then her dear mother 
and feeble sister were surrounded with some of the 


fortunes of the family. 


necessaries, not to say comforts of life, ‘‘all, all 
owing to their dearest Anna.’’ At such moments 
as these, the cares and trials of her situation seemed 


light indeed, and she received a fresh impetus of 


cheerfulness that sustained her for days together, 
almost insensible to what at other moments stung 
her to the quick. ‘* Could she have kept her spirit 
to that flight, she would have been happy.”’ But 
though we may despise the weapon, the wound in- 
flicted is no less deep; and reason with herself as 
she would, she could not cure herself of feeling. 

One evening, at one of those assemblies Mr. 
Gorham was fond of giving, when he could dis- 
play his wealth and thereby, as he hoped, gain 
distinction in the gay world, Anna saw him ad- 
vance with an empressement and respect that only 
marked his manner when addressing some one of 
decided fashion, to receive a gentleman whose face 
she did not see. Ina moment, she saw the stranger 
introduced to Miss Gorham, whose reception of him 
was not less distinguished than her father’s; and 
had our heroine not been assured from his general 
air and manner that he was one of ‘‘the wealthy 
courted darlings of the nations,’’ she would have 
been persuaded of the fact from the attention he 
received from those whose only criterion was the 
stamp of society. 

As her eyes happened again to wander in the di- 
rection where the stranger stood, he turned his 
head and caught her glance, when, with a look of 
quick recognition and decided pleasure, he ad- 
vanced, exclaiming— 

** Miss St. Clair, is it possible!’ and most cor- 
dial were the greetings that took place between 
them. 

‘The surprise amounting almost to indignation of 
Mr. Gorham and his daughter, would perhaps be 
best expressed in the simple language of one of the 
children, who exclaimed— 

‘* Lor! he knows our school madam.”’ 

Frank Leslie had intimately known the St. 
Clairs in the palmy days of their prosperity, but 
having been abroad some years, and not kept up 
with the progress of events at home, he had quite 
lost sight of the St. Clairs, and in fact almost for- 
gotten them, when he so unexpectedly met our 
Rapid and earnest were the inquiries he 
The recurrence to former 


heroine. 
made after her family. 
friends and times brought the quick colour to her 
cheeks, and lit up her eyes with alternate smiles 
and tears, and the conversation bid fair to be as 
long as it was interesting. But her emotion was 
checked and his animation arrested by Mr. Gor- 
ham’s approaching with a demand for music, in a 
manner that caused Mr. Leslie to regard him with 


more surprise than pleasure. He quickly forgave 
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or rather forgot him, however, in the rich melody 
that presently floated in the air; and as a passionate 
lover of music he listened with delight to the exqui- 
site voice and brilliant execution of Anna St. Clair. 
He was soon compelled, by an engagement to a 
larger and more brilliant party, to make his bow to 
Mrs. Gorham, which he did with the less regret as 
he felt that he could scarcely devote more of his 
attentions to Anna if he remained. Quickly trans- 
ferred to another crowd, and dancing and flirting 
with the belles of the evening, he often found his 
attention wandering and his mind dwelling upon a 
pair of dark eyes that beamed with true sensibility, 
and a sweet voice whose every tone was feeling, in 
strong contrast to the gay and careless beauties 
who received his attentions with more animation 
but less emotion than that he had just excited. 

‘‘Mr. Leslie called upon me this morning, 
Papa,”’ said Miss Gorham to her father the day 
after the party; and on the visit being repeated a 
few days after, it was again triumphantly announced 
by the young lady to her father without a suspicion 
that the gentleman’s visits could be prompted from 
a desire to see any one but herself. 

Mr. Gorham was scarcely less gratified than his 
daughter at the decided inclination Mr. Leslie 
manifested to visit frequently at his house, and the 
pressing and urgent invitations he received to din- 
ner and supper, were always accepted with marked 
pleasure. 

Tis true, Mr. Gorham often noticed that he con- 
versed more with Miss St. Clair than was at all 
necessary, and indeed he had once or twice been 
upon the point of intimating to him that Miss St. 
Clair was not in the habit of receiving such atten- 
tions, as he concluded of course that it was only 
out of compliment to his family that their ‘‘ zovern- 
ess’’ should be included in any civilities extended 
to them; and Miss Gorham was frequently pro- 
voked that Leslie should ask so often for music 
and appeal to Anna rather than herself. 

For our heroine herself, life seemed suddenly 
endued with fresh powers of enjoyment. The sun 
shone more brightly, the air was more elastic, and 
music had charms it had never known before. 
Where were the slights and the mortifications she 
had once felt so keenly? They might be there 
perhaps as usual, but she had ceased to notice 
them. With a mind dwelling on other things, 
and a heart occupied by new emotions, there seem- 
ed an influence around and about her that warded 
off like a charm the poisoned arrows of imperti- 
nence. 

The second year of her residence at Mr. Gor- 
ham’s was concluded at this time, when she men- 
tioned her wish to pay a visit home before renewing 
asecond term. As it happened to suit with his 
convenience, meaning to take his family to the sea 
side, Mr. Gorham graciously gave his consent, 
feeling thereby that he was doing a great kindness, 
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which, ‘‘when he could do so without inconve- 
nience,’’ as he kindly informed Miss St. Clair, 
‘*he was always happy to do.”’ 

At the expiration of a few weeks, when the 
family returned to the city, they found two letters 
from Miss St. Clair—one to Mr. Gorham, simply 
but politely declining to renew her engagement in 
his family; another more cordial to Mrs. Gorham, 
announcing her intended marriage with Mr. Leslie, 
who had followed her to the country, where, with 
the joyful consent of her mother, he had addressed 
and won the happy daughter. 

The astonishment this announcement created 
was great, not only in Mr. Gorham’s family, where 
it was received even with indignation, but by the 
wide circle of Mr. Leslie’s acquaintance. Miss St. 
Clair, it was admitted on every side, was Mr. 
Leslie’s equal in birth, manners and education. 
But few have the generosity to see with pleasure 
those elevated to high places whom circumstances 
have depressed to unusual poverty; and Miss Gor- 
ham was even known to reply to some one, urging 
the equality in all respects but that of fortune of 
the bride elect— 

‘““Yes—but then it is swch a match for her,’’ 
which in fact seemed the chief if not only objection 
in the public mind, as well as in that of Miss Gor- 
ham, to the engagement. Many a beauty won- 
dered that the fashionable, agreeable Leslie, ‘‘who 
might have got her or any body he pleased for the 
asking, choosing that dark, plain, little governess, 
that nobody knew.”’ 

Although beauties seem by common consent to 
be considered alone as entitled to make brilliant 
marriages, do the facts sustain the sentiment? 

Leslie had seen society in all its aspects. 
3eauties had smiled and wits flashed, and accom- 
plishments been displayed for him; but the true 
sensibility and deep feeling of Anna St. Clair had 
done what neither wit nor beauty had effected—it 
captivated his imagination and secured his heart. 
And when, the following winter, Mrs. Leslie took 
her place in society at the head of an elegant estab- 
lishment, the bright and happy wife of one who 
knew how to value and appreciate her, and was 
met in those gay circles she had once so dreaded, 
introducing a younger sister under very different 
auspices, many saw a charm in her animated and 
expressive countenance, now irradiated by happi- 
ness, that led them to pronounce her, if not abso- 
lutely handsome, yet ‘‘ pretty enough!” 

Need we say that the Gorhams were among her 
earliest and most flattering visitors, or that the in- 
timacy that was so eagerly sought and the atten- 
tions that were so profusely bestowed, were gently 
but decidedly refused; for Mr. Leslie could not for- 
give, nor even sweet, gentle Mrs. Leslie, quite for- 
get, charitable as she was disposed to be in her 
proud and perfect happiness, the slights and insults 
offered to ‘‘the governess.”" 
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THE LOVED, 


THE LOST. 


BY REV. JOHN PIERPONT, AUTHOR OF “ AIRS OF PALESTINE.” 


We come this hour, that closes in the day! 
The cool, calm hour of evening, when the pulse 
Of the great city, that hath, all day, throbbed, 
With feverish force, subsides, and I sit down, 

In the charmed circle that domestic love, 

And faith, and truth have drawn around me here, 
As a defence against the threatening waves, 
That break around one’s bark, exposed, without, 
To the rough blasts of passion, and the storms, 
That sweep, with such destruction, o’er the face 
Of the great ocean of this world’s affairs. 


Here find I peace—that is not found abroad ; 
But, oh, how lonely is it to my soul! 
’Tis peace, but solitude, that here I find, 
For, she—my loved one and my lost—my chiki, 
Who used, as “came still evening on,” to sit, 
And, like the nightingale, to fill the air 
With notes of sweetest music, and make home, 
To me, the emblem, that one’s home, on earth, 
Should be, and may be, of our home in heaven, 


~~ 


Shows thee engaged: for, my lamented child, 
Thou didst not live as lives the humming-bird, 
Dressed in the colours of the eastern bow, 
Inhaling perfumes, sipping morning dew, 
Moving in sunshine, and regaled on flowers 
Duty was thine,—domestic cares and toils, 
Stern trials of thy spiritual strength, 

And thy submission to the will of Him, 

Who called so soon away thine only brother, 
So long desired, and withheld so long. 

Thou saw’st his little arms so often raised 


To meet thy loved embrace, fall cold and dead: 
Thou saw’'st him dressed and coffined for his burial ; 


And, o’er thy spirit’s ear, that moment, stole 


The dread prophetic words—“ Thou followest soon 


And when that prophecy must be fulfilled, 
When, through thy veins, the fires of fever ran, 
And told thy father that thine hour had come, 
How calmly didst thou, from his lips, receive 
The tidings—“ the death-angel waiteth thee!” 
How calmly didst thou disengage the cord 
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Is here no longer. All those tuneful wires, That bound thy heart to hope, and the sweet light, 


That rung responsive to her skilful touch, To life and loved ones round thee! How address 


And in accord with her soft, silvery voice, To those thou soon must leave, thy parting words 
Are wrapped in silence deep—as are the strings Of love and serious counsel ; and commit 
Of an Avlian harp, when the fresh wind, Thy spirit to thy God; and, in the faith, 
That, sweeping o’er them, waked them into life, That, walking through the valley of Death’s shadow, 
Feareth no evil—lifi thine eyes, and say, 
“Thy will, O God, and not my own, be done!” 

Help me, O God, with my whole heart, to say, 
“Thy will be done!”” Yet, O my God, how dark, 


How desolate my house, my hopes, my heart! 


Lies dead upon them. My dear buried child— 


For years my only one!—I hear thee not, 
Nor see thy face or form ;—nor feel the kiss, 
Impressed by thy warm lips upon my brow, 
As it hath used to be, when thou hast seen 
The cloud of care not wholly driven from it “ Yet, am I not alone, for thou art with me.” 
By the sweet airs thou’st made to play around me. And the poor mother of my buried ones 

Is left me still, to share in all my griefs, 

Her low sigh, 


I see, indeed, thy portrait, on the wall: And, sharing, to assuage them. 


But, with the fading day, its features fade, Restrained, but not suppressed, even now, I hear: 


As did thine own in death :—and, near it, hanzs For, through the darkness like a spirit gliding, 


The sembiance of thine infant brother’s face, Unheard, and knowing not that I am here, 
Done, after Death had laid his hand upon it, She hath come in; and, sitting, as alone, 
And left it cold and white as Parian marble. She weeps, as Rachel for her children wept. 
Father, I will not, may not, add that she 
Will not be comforted! We both resign 


Our children and ourselves—our all, to thee! 


But now the darkness gathers over both, 
And veils from me, alike, the infant bud, 
And the full blooming rose ;—and all is still. 

Oh, how does memory bring thee back, my child, Help us to do and bear thy holy will! 
And show thee, running o’er some new bought leaves Life still thou givest us, and means, and heart. 
Life, heart and means do we devote to thee. 


Not that thou needest any thing from us— 


Of music, with a low and quiet hum, , 
Like that we hear, when, ere the dew goes off, ; 
The humming-bird, with green and golden neck, Thou, who hast given us all things that we have:— 
And viewless wings, hangs, in the morning air, But, round us others of thy children dwell, 
Before a honeysuckle’s clustered flowers, Who need what we abound in—raiment, food, 


2 
2 
And thrusts his bill into their long, deep cups, ; Their fire-sides and their freedom :—those who pine 
2 
2 
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To catch the out flowing sweets,—then darts away. Uncomforted, in hovels, chains and prisons. 


And memory, too, who, in this solemn hour, Not for ourselves, then, Father, would we live: 
Will bring thee back to me, by graver cares, The poor are with us; and Thy Son hath taught 
By serious studies, and religious thoughts, 
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That we, in serving them, are serving thee. 
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THE NIGHT-BLOOMING CEREUS. 


BY MRS8. A. M. F. ANNAN. 


‘*Wuart happiness! what a fortune! what a lucky 
procés!—the notaries, the advocates, all paid, and a 
thousand crowns left!—my dear Eugene,’’ continued 
Madame Desandré, moving her little treasure to the 
side of the table at which her son had seated him- 
self, and affectionately throwing her arm over his 
shoulder, ‘‘ how I have longed for such an occasion 
to prove my estimation of your dutiful, your noble 
course of conduct towards a widowed and helpless 
mother! Accept it as her offering of gratitude;—it 
is yours, every sous, my beloved son!”’ 

Firm and stout of heart as he was, a tear stood in 
the eye of the fine young man she addressed, at 
this mark of his mother’s appreciation. The next 
moment, however, he replied in his wonted clear 
and cheerful tones, while he stooped to kiss her 
hand, ‘‘ No, no, my dear mother! I, too, have 
waited anxiously for this acquisition with the hope 
of its bettering my prospects, but not that it should 
be in the way your kindness would propose. How 
long would the thousand crowns last you, for your- 
self alone? You could live on three hundred a-year, 
could you not?”’ 

‘* My dear boy, I have never had so much since 
we two were left destitute upon the world. Many 
a year I would have been glad of the half of it for 
us both. But why do you ask? Nothing is mine 
alone while you are spared to me.”’ 


‘* Your using it solely might be the means of 


making a rich man of me, mother.”’ 


Madame Desandré looked curiously in his face, 
as if to divine his meaning, and Eugene, with a 
manner much less assured than he designed it to 
be, proceeded; ‘‘ Now that you are so well provided 
for, could you not spare me for a while to push my 
own fortunes?”’ 

‘* What would you do, my son?’’ asked Madame 
Desandré, turning quite pale with apprehension. 

‘“You must be aware, dear mother,’’ returned 
Eugene, ‘‘ that in Paris there is but a hopeless 
future to a young man like me. You have always 
strongly opposed my adopting the life of a soldier, 
the most suitable one, perhaps, to the impoverished 
descendant of a good family, and to a soldier’s son, 
and you. have been equally averse to my hiring my 
services to a merchant or banker. In both you 
were right, and, to confess the truth, my own incli- 
nations led to neither course, for the one choice 
would have separated me from you almost con- 
stantly, perhaps entirely, and the other would have 
bound me to a routine of tiresome drudgery, and a 
subordinate station, probably all my days, so there 
has been nothing left me but to struggle along as I 
might, and but a poor pittance could I gain with all 
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my exertions! A napoleon now and then, for Eng- 
lish or Spanish lessons, a few crowns for instruc- 
tions in drawing or penmanship, a few francs for a 
paragraph for some journal, or for a vignette or 
saricature for some print-shop; this has been the 
amount of our dependance.”’ 

** Yet we have been quite happy onit, Eugene;’’ 
said the anxious mother. 

‘*So we have seemed, mother; I, because I was 
thankful to be able to supply you with even that 
little, and you, because you tried heroically to sup- 
port your reverses of fortune, and, with your usual 
tenderness, to repay me by cheerfulness for my 
efforts. In submitting to our lot when it appeared 
unchangeable, we did well, but now an opportunity 
by which our condition may be improved has 
offered itself, and it would argue a want of manly 
energy in me to let it escape. You have now in 
your hands a means of comfortable subsistence, for 
some time, without your being obliged to trust 
patiently for your daily bread to my paltry and 
half-rewarded avocations, and whilst you are enjoy- 
ing it, I might discover a way to secure you a com- 
petence equal, if not far greater, for your declining 
years.’” 

‘*But you hinted, Eugene, that we must be 
separated, we who have been together every day 
since your birth.’’ 

‘‘That is the evil, mother, which must accom- 
pany the good, and though it would be hard ‘+ bear, 
let us try to make the sacrifice. And it will not be 
for so very long a time; in two or three years we 
will be reunited, under, I hope, far happier circum- 
Do not look so grave, and I will lay my 
whole plan before you. An old sea-trader, for 
whom I have, for years past, done various commis- 
sions of copying and translating, is about preparing 
for a voyage of adventure round at least half the 
globe. He has proposed that I should accompany 
him, not only for an opportunity to see the world, 
but with a view to advancing my fortunes. He 
will give me my passage for assisting in his book- 
keeping, and a handsome premium besides, should 
his commerce prove Here I can do 
nothing, but elsewhere I may cease to be a mere 
cipher. I know languages enough to be understood 
in any place in the range of civilization. I am a good 
accountant, a good penman, a good draftsman, and 
a tolerable civil engineer; I can paint, dance, fiddle 
and sing; I am, in short, not only an accomplished, 
but a practical young man, so why should I fail? I 


stances. 


successful. 


can surely fill my purse somewhere, even should it 
be by inventing new puppet-shows in Hindostan, 
by introducing a new ‘ Academy of Compliments’ 
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into China, or by flourishing as a dancing-master in 
America.”’ 

** My dear son!”’ 

‘*Do not fear, mother. I shall do nothing to 
disgrace myself or you. Should I fail to succeed, I 
will return, and we can live on as we have done 
heretofore, with the satisfaction of reflecting that 
we have made an effort to do better. In the mean 
time I know jghat you will resign yourself to my 
absence, trusting that it will be for my ultimate 
benefit. Don’t get any older, dear mother; you are 
still young, if rosy cheeks, white teeth and raven 
hair are signs of youth; and after three years you 
may become dictatress of ton in some realm of 
which you have never heard. You will have to 
give me a hundred of those crowns, however; it 
will suffice to equip me for a beginning, and there 
may be a little left for a trial of luck. Sometimes 
but asmall venture is required for a great result. 
You remember my first English story, which I was 
so proud to construe to you when a boy, ‘ Whit- 
tington and his Cat?” Who knows but that I may 
yet rival the renowned Whittington?”’ 

It is unnecessary to repeat the remonstrances of 
Madame Desandré, in which there was no argu- 
ment. The affectionate reasonings of her son pre- 
vailed, and preparations for his voyage were com- 
menced. 

A few days before the vessel was to leave the 
Seine, Madame Desandré heard Eugene take some- 
thing from a porter on the stairs, and when he 
entered the salon she discovered it to be a large 
cactus, newly set in a beautiful porcelain vase. 

**T have brought you a parting present, mother,”’ 
said he, placing it on the table beside her. ‘‘I 
wished to leave one which would keep me daily in 
your remembrance, and I could think of nothing 
better than a plant, which would be likely to live, 
and yet would require constant care. I selected 
this one, because it reminded me of yourself. It is 
the cereus which brings forth its beautiful blossoms 
in the night, just as you displayed your brightest 
virtues in the gloom of adversity.’’ 

** My dear boy, how you delight to flatter your 
mother; but I am glad you have made the choice. 
It will be company for me, like a living thing, 
when you are gone, and | could hardly do without 
something to watch and nurse. And what a charm- 
ing vase!—it is the purest of Sevres ware, with such 
a lovely little picture.”’ 

** Yes, I could have had others more classical, 
with Dianas, Calypaos and Ariadnes, but I thought 
you would like the simple, natural sentiment of this 
best. It is inscribed ‘ The Only Son!’ ”’ 

**You were rignt! I have little taste for fine 
classical themes, but I well understand the expres- 
sion of that fond looking French mother and her 
child.”” 

‘** How short a time it seems to be since I was 
just such a little curly-headed fellow as that,’’ said 
Eugene. 

** And, indeed, it is not unlike what you were in 
childhood. Your eyes were then rather blue than 
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hazel, and your hair was brown rather than black, 
and no one would have expected you to become so 
tall,’’ and the mother cast her eyes admiringly 
over the handsome face and figure of her son, ‘‘ but 
how much you will have changed before you return 
to me!”’ 

‘*T shall perhaps have become swarthy and ath- 
letic and weather-beaten, but it troubles my vanity 
to think of it, so let us talk about my returning a 
magnifico or a nabob. I can already imagine you 
drest in diamonds and cashmere, and commanding 
state chambers, instead of hiding yourself in these 
three or four paltry hired rooms; so be of good 


” 


cheer, mother. 


CHAPTER II. 


Two years had passed, and Madame Desandré 
was still alone, though, during the earlier period of 
separation, a letter from the young adventurer had 
occasionally arrived to support her patience. The 
first, dated from the Cape of Good Hope, he had 
written in the same buoyancy of spirit which had 
preceded his departure. To a description of his 
new life he added, ‘‘I warn you not to expect any 
remarkable turn in my favour, though I will be 
humble enough to acknowledge that I am not quite 
free from disappointment myself. Did I show you 
a magnificent Dresden meerchaum which I pur- 
chased at the same depét with your flower-vase? 
Well, I put it in my sea-chest as an adventure, 
deciding that in some land of treasure it would 
bring me barrels of gold dust, like those of my 
hero Whittington, at the very least. After my 
arrival here, I produced it for the admiration of one 
of the richest Dutch boors of the colony, and how 
think you my expectations ended? In an offer of a 
box of buffalo horns, or some dozens of dried 
sheepskins. Any thing for a speculation, should 
have been my motto, but unluckily my old notions 
of taste interfered, and when the plump young 
vraus of the household brought forward a package 
of ostrich feathers, the thought struck me how 
graceful they would look waving over my mother’s 
bonnet, and I accepted them instead.”’ 

From Batavia he wrote, ‘‘I think my dear 
mother may be satisfied that my prospects are on 
the mend. Though my music and dancing and 
other accomplishments have availed me nothing, the 
prevailing notions about such matters, being, in 
this quarter of the world, rather peculiar, yet I have 
turned my drawing to some account. I accepted 
the proposal of a Portuguese merchant, a few days 
ago, to paint the portrait of his tawny wife, and as 
neither was very fastidious, and my choicer colours 
were not needed, I found the commission profit- 
able enough, receiving some handfuls of Spanish 
dollars, besides a bushel or two of nutmegs to add 
to my stock in trade of ostrich feathers. When I 
write again I shall be on my way to Brazil.’’ 

No other letter came, and, afier waiting several 
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months, Madame Desandré began to despair. { tion in Louisiana, and on whom they were depend- 
¢ 


Little of a reader, and having never been out of ant for maintenance. He had promised to send 
Paris, she had ideas of circumnavigation as vague } for them when his place, which had been be- 
as those of the world in general before the time of } queathed to him afew years before by a friend, 


should have been set in order for their reception, 


Captain Cook. Visions of shipwrecks, pirates and 
and they had lately received intimation that he was 


cannibals haunted her by night and day, and she 


had no amusement to dispel them. She had been awaiting them. 

long too poor to have friends, her tastes were One of the first things which recurred to the 
domestic, and Eugene had constituted her whole { mind of Jaqueline the next morning as a duty, was 
world of pleasure. Even the walks she had been to inquire after Madame Desandré. Accordingly 
accustomed to take regularly for air and exercise, she called in the ante-room, and learned from the 
were neglected, because she had no longer his arm attendant that a physician had been summoned, 
to lean upon, and she became listless, debilitated, who seemed to regard the case as serious. For 


and at length almost bedridden. There was but one several days the kind-hearted girl repeated her 
object in which she seemed to take an interest, and { visits, and at length was admitted into the chamber 


that, for her son’s sake, was his parting present, of the invalid, who was anxious to return her 
the cereus. acknowledgments. Like all who perform good 

One day the poor invalid had left her bed to actions from proper motives, Jaqueline shunned to 
place her beloved plant in the warm sunshine of a be praised for them, and, to change the subject, she 
little baleony, some distance from her apartments, remarked the freshness and beauty of the flourish- 
when her pallid face and feeble step attracted the ing cactus, which stood, in its elegant vase, by the 
notice of a fellow lodger, a lovely girl of seventeen bedside, for Madame Desandré had kept it hourly 
or eighteen, who was ascending the stairs from the in her sight. Her admiration elicited its history, 
street. ‘‘Allow me, madame,’’ said the young which was almost as sorrowfully heard as told, and 
stranger, with the ready impulse of a kind heart, the tears of the bereaved mother and the young 
‘*to carry your vase for you. It must be heavy, stranger at once formed a bond of friendship be- 
and you look much indisposed.”’ tween them. 

Her assistance was needed more than she had } A week or two went round, and Madame Tour- 
supposed. She had scarcely received the vase } ville remarked to her daughter, ‘‘ Your work pro- 
before Madame Desandré grew still paler, and { ceeds slowly, I think, Jaqueline, since you have 
stretching out her hands convulsively, sunk insen- taken our neighbour under your charge.”’ 
sible to the floor. The calls of the young lady, ‘‘T always take my work with me, dear 
whose name was Jaqueline Tourville, brought the { mamma.” 
portiere up to the passage, and between them she } ‘* Yes, but you do very little at it. I should be 
was borne to her rooms, and laid on a sofa. } the last to prohibit your discharging any offices of 

Mademoiselle Tourville hastily tore the painted charity, and under ordinary circumstances should 
wrapper from a fresh bottle of perfumed water, take pleasure in aiding you in this, but now it is 
which, with other little parcels, she had been car- really necessary that we should deny ourselves the 
rying, and bathed the face of the sufferer. ‘‘ Has gratification of devoting much time to them. The 
the poor lady no family, no companions?’’ she packet will sail next week, and we have yet much 
asked, ‘‘I have never seen any one but herself to prepare.’’ 
enter these rooms.”’ ‘‘Then, mamma, I must be content to have 


‘*She has a maid, but that not constantly, and fewer ruffles on my nightcaps and robes de cham- 
bre,”’ returned her daughter, smiling, ‘‘ but, seri- 


the girl has now been out for several hours. She 


passes a lonely life, poor Madame Desandré! Of : ously, there is nothing, in leaving Paris, which 
her own family there is but a son, and he has been will pain me so much as parting with this poor 
at sea fortwo years. An excellent son he was, and Madame Desandré, —friendless, suffering, and so 
it is his absence that is shortening her days. Sheis near death, for the physician thinks she can last but 
the oldest lodger in the hétel, and as I have known a few days; and then she seems to consider my 
her long, I sometimes step in to see if I can do her visits such a comfort! Imagine yourself in her 
any little service. But here is Matilde returning, place, mamma.’’ Jaqueline was a scrupulous ob- 
and madame has nearly revived. She will be very server of the golden rule, and she fancied that her 
thankful to you, mademoiselle, when she knows of { argument would at once silence her mother’s 
your kindness.”’ objections. 

Jaqueline Tourviile was a charming specimen of ‘‘T commend your humanity, my love,’’ said 
the naturally gifted and carefully educated French Madame Tourville, who was a woman of excellent 
girl,—graceful, artless, modest and affectionate, principles, though the every-day friction of the 
and she was very beautiful withal. She was an { world had robbed her of much ardour of feeling, 
only child, and, like Madame Desandré, her mother } and, after a pause, she continued, ‘‘I should be 


extremely sorry if we could not be ready for the 
present lodgings, and were busied in preparations next vessel, since we have unavoidably missed the 
for a voyage to America, to joina half brother of } one in which your uncle said he would expect us. 
Madame Tourville, who was settled ona planta- { You know the peculiarities of his temper, and we 


was a widow. They had not long occupied their 
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she was not sufficiently mistress of music to impart 
a knowledge of it to others, and though she painted 
prettily in water colours, it was merely as ‘‘ a young 
lady,’’ not as an artist. And they could found but 
little more hope on needle-work. They both sewed 
neatly, but it was without the skill and expedition 
acquired by practice from necessity. The minor 
articles of their wardrobe were all upon which they 
were accustomed to employ themselves, and though 
indeed they might have been able to do something 
at plain sewing, they knew not where to obtain it. 
There was not a face in the whole city familiar to 
them, except those of the neighbours around them, 
persons of the lower ranks, who, contrasting the 
elegant appearance of the unfortunate ladies with 
their evident poverty, were inclined to regard them 
with suspicion rather than favour. 

Spring began to open upon them, and still their 
They had now 


merely an amount sufficient to pay a month’s rent, 


deliberations had been fruitless. 


and to furnish them with the barest necessaries, and 
they felt that a decitled effort must indeed be ven- 
tured. The only one that seemed practicable was 
the sale of part of their wardrobe, which, though 
they possessed no jewelry of any considerable 
value, comprised many articles of dress both rich 
and handsome. This measure had been proposed 
by Jaqueline several months ago, on first witnessing 
her mother’s despair of their being discovered by 
her uncle. She trusted that they might thus be 
enabled to raise a sum, sufficient with what they 
had still retained, to go to New Orleans, where 
their chances would be much more favourable, but 
Madame cherished her brilliant 
visions for her daughter, and combated her sugges- 


Tourville still 
tions with the hope that Providence would other- 
wise assist them. Now, however, she saw that, 
abandoning all idea of the journey, they must make 
the sacrifice for the supply of their daily wants. 
After a consultation as to what would prove the most 
saleable, Jaqueline set off with a couple of embroi- 
dered pelerines, that had never been worn, to a 
fancy store, which she had remarked and recollected 
from the circumstance of there being a French name 
on the sign. The owner of the shop really was a 
Frenchwoman, and to her, with a natural hope for 
sympathy and fair dealing, Jaqueline offered her 
muslins. 

** You observe, madame,” 
they are of the very finest work, and though I 
brought them from Paris for my own use, they have 


she remarked, ‘‘ that 


never left the box in which they were purchased.”’ 
replied 


mademoiselle,’’ 


** Certainly, certainly, 
Madame D., ‘‘but you must have had them some 
time, and the fashions in such things change so 
soon! Still, as you appear anxious to dispose of 
them, I will give you a fair offer. Of course you 
cannot ask as much as the Paris wholesale price, 

which would be about five dollars apiece.”’ 
‘*T would not be willing to part with them for 
know 


the first cost, but I paid 


less,’’ said Jaqueline timidly. ‘‘I do not 


what may have been 


double that sum for them.”’ 
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‘*Indeed! that was exorbitant, but we dealers 
understand such things better. I do not think that, 
calculating the advance of the fashions, I could 
offer you so much as five dollars, yet’’—seeming to 
reflect a moment, ‘‘ yet as a countrywoman, I sup- 
pose I must deal with you liberally, so we agree 
upon ten dollars for both.”’ 

«Ten dollars will pay a month’s rent,’’ thought 
Jaqueline, and she assented. The idea never struck 
the poor girl that if she had gone toa dealer less 
au fait to Paris wholesale prices, and merely ac- 
quainted with the rates of the American market, 
she would have fared much better. Whilst she was 
receiving her money a lady entered. 

‘*What charming French-worked capes!’ 
exclaimed, ‘‘ they are of the new style I have just 
heard of; pray what do you ask for them, Madame 
D2” 

‘* We have just received them, and the prices are 
”’ replied the shopkeeper, not daring 


’ she 


not yet marked, 
to name the value she intended to set on them before 
her unsuspecting dupe. 

‘* Well, I shall examine them again 
part with 


in a few 
suppose you will not them 
sooner;’’ and the same day the fair customer took 
one of them at double the price Jaqueline had re- 
ceived for both. 
‘“*But I did not 
Madame 
you can undertake to have a set of chair seats 


hours. I 


come to look at pelerines, 


worked for me.”’ 

‘* Ah, madame, we have so much work already 
on hands; however, if you offer liberal terms, I 
think I might engage some one who could do it for 
you.”’ 

Jaqueline paused, and leaned eagerly forward on 
the counter to listen. 

‘*You know I am always willing to pay for my 
work, provided I can have it well done,”’ said the 
lady, ‘‘I am particularly anxious about this, and 
shall allow abundance of time to have it properly 
executed, as my present set can last very well until 
the next season. I intend to have the new ones 
large, so that they will require a good deal of work. 
Have you any new patterns and worsteds?”’ 

‘* Some just arrived; the most admirable patterns; 
see, madame.”’ 

‘*Charming! delightful! just the very things! I 
wish every chair to be different, so I shall have to 
select a number. The 
grounded in cream-colour, and on one thread. What 
lovely swans and doves and gazelles! I'll take all 
these; the flowers may be done like the ground,— 
on one thread, remember; and the animals must be 
I leave you to find all the 

Of course you will be as 


whole canvass is to be 


rug stitch. 
materials, Madame D. 
reasonable as possible; it is a large commission.’ 


tufted in 
’ 


‘Certainly, certainly, madame; but just yet I 
cannot decide upon terms. Against to-morrow I 
shall be ready, if I can find a hand to undertake it.”’ 

The customer withdrew, and Jaqueline, almost 
gasping for breath in her avidity to obtain employ- 
ment, said hurriedly, ‘‘I entreat you, madame, 


D.,’’ said the lady, ‘‘I wish to know if 
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allow me to engage in it. I understand that kind of 
work very well.’’ 

The shopkeeper was pleased with the proposi- 
tion, knowing that out of the poor girl’s evident 
honesty and simpli ity she might speculate readily, 
but dissembling her satisfaction, she asked hesita- 
tingly, ‘‘ How long will it take you to do one, 
mademoiselle?”’ 

“A week. 
replied Jaqueline, and she thought to herself that 


I am sure I can do one in a week,’’ 


with exertion she might do five in a month. 

‘*But as you are a stranger, mademoiselle—of 
course I mean no offence—there is some risk. How- 
ever, if you will leave in pledge the value of the 
materials, I will give you a trial. You cannot 
expect me to determine your wages till I have seen 
your work. When one piece is finished we can 
settle that.’’ 

Jaqueline agreed at once, and taking from her ten 
dollars the sum the woman demanded, she departed 
with a lightened heart to commence her work. 
Could her fingers have kept pace with her hopes 
and wishes, the labour would have been speedy 
indeed, but she soon found that the task was not so 
light as she had anticipated. She had much can- 
vass to cover, a difficult pattern, with a momently 
recurring change of hues and shades, and she knew 
that the most careful exactness would be required. 
As the week closed, however, she completed the 
piece, and she could scarcely restrain her steps to 
a decorous measure while hastening with it to 
Madame D.’s. 

The shopkeeper eyed it for a moment with real 
satisfaction, as, indeed, she could not have done 
otherwise, for a more beautiful specimen of work of 
the kind could not have been exhibited. ‘* Very 
well done, mademoiselle, very creditable to you,”’ 
she observed, ‘‘I shall not hesitate to entrust you 
with some of the others if we can agree as to your 
pay, though I do not think you can object to such 
as I offer; supposing I say two dollars apiece?’ 

Jaqueline knew little about the rates of manual 
labour, but she felt that it was not enough for what 
she had done, and hesitatingly she remarked so. 

“IT cannot give you more, mademoiselle,’’ 
replied the woman, noticing her indecision, and 
Jaqueline, rath.» than lose a chance of employment, 
accepted the terms. ‘‘I may earn ten dollars a 
month,’’ she said mentally, ‘‘ and that is much to 
us now; it will keep a roof over our heads.”’ 

Hour after hour the industrious girl plied her 
needle, till her eyes grew weak, and her fingers 
incessantly ached, and when a month had passed, 
instead of the five pieces she had fondly anticipated, 
she had just completed the fourth. Her spirits sunk 
as she rolled it up, for to her the two dollars were 
still increasing in value. She was now called more 
frequently from fer work than she had been at 
first, by domestic avocations, for the effects of a 
succession of severe colds, under which she had 
suffered during the winter, together with anxiety of 
mind, rendered her mother unfit to be of any 
assistance. 
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The next month, it was probable, her needle- 
work would advance still more slowly—so thought 
Jaqueline; they could not then afford their present 
rent, and her mother must be subjected to still 
greater privations, which would aggravate her pre- 
sent ill health, and perhaps occasion her death. 
With this terrible thought preying upon her mind, 
she hastened to her little chamber, and for a long 
3ut happily she knew whither 
to turn for consolation. She addressed herself to 


time wept bitterly. 


her Heavenly Father, begging that the more 
serious evils she dreaded might be averted, and 
that, under any dispensation, she might see her 
duty, and fulfil it. 
and ready to look upon her situation with calmer 


She felt herself strengthened 


In such a state a ve ry slight cause may 
When she returned to the little 


feelings. 
afford us comfort. 
parlour, she involuntarily approached the cereus, 
which was standing on the window sill, bathed ina 
soft spring sunshine; she leaned over it to admire 
the transparent green of its branches, and among 
them found what had before escaped her notice, a 
young, healihy flower-bud. She welcomed it as an 
emblem of hope, and whilst promising herself the 
pleasure of seeing it expand under her care, she 
found a temporary relief from her excitement 
about the future. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Do our readers think we have forgotten our old 
friend Eugene Desandré? We have not, by any 
means, but to have followed him through his many 
adventures would have been to pass from one mis- 
hap, not to say actual misfortune, to another, until 


we should have been wearied. He was detained off 


Manilla by fever, and, with the whole ship’s coms 
pany, had a narrow escape of life; he was in equal 
danger from an attack of Malay pirates; he was 
robbed of his ostrich feathers and his Spanish 
dollars, the fruits of the earlier part of his voyage, 
at Canton, and after various wanderings in South 
America, the end of two years found him, with 
health, temper and energy unimpaired, a candidate 
for fortune in New Orleans. 

During all these wanderings he had had few 
opportunities of forwarding intelligence to his 
mother, and, indeed, it was so seldom he could 
have communicated any thing which would not 
have given her pain, that he sometimes forbore to 
avail himself of them when they offered. Several 
times, however, subsequent to leaving the Indian 
Ocean, he had written, but his letters were confided 
to other conveyances than wellarranged post routes 
and packet ships, and, as we have seen, they never 
reached their destination. He could not, of course, 
be aware of this, and when a fear of it suggested 
itself, he took comfort from his determination that, 
at the end of the specified time, he would resume 
his place as the protector of his beloved parent, and 
from the hope that it would be under more favour- 
able auspices. 
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Adverse as circumstances had generally proven 
towards him, Eugene was one who never found any 
difficulty in attracting friends. So, when he made 
his debut at New Orleans, he had means at com- 
mand sufficient, at least, to allow him to appear in 
the habiliments of a gentleman. He had the 
advantages too of a warm and valuable recommen- 
dation. The captain of the vessel in which he had 
arrived, introduced him to a mercantile house of the 
highest respectability, and bespoke for him such 
interest and assistance as were due to a stranger of 
worth and ability. The wheel had reached the lucky 
turn at last. 

The new acquaintances of Eugene promised to 
seek a situation for him, and, one morning, he 
called at their counting-house to ascertain his pros- 
pects. At the same time with himself, a gentleman 
entered, who was addressed as Monsieur Arnauld. 
He was an elderly man, of an abrupt and queru- 
lous manner, yet evidently, from the cordial and 
respectful reception of the merchants, a person of 
some consequence. ‘‘I have turned off my mana- 
ger,”’ said he, ‘‘ and have come all the way hither, 
to you, my friends, to ask your assistance in getting 
a new one.”’ 

‘* What has happened?’’ inquired one of the 
partners, ‘‘I thought you were suited with one 
both trusty and capable.”’ 

** Oh, yes, yes, he did well enough to look after 
the crops, and keep the negroes in order, but in my 
bachelor establishment I want a man whom I can 
regard and treat as-a companion. Now, this fellow 
was a clown, a ruffian, ill-bred, vulgar and igno- 
rant. He disgusted me with his tobacco, enraged 
me with his bullying politics, and sickened me by 
drinking whiskey when he should have taken 
claret, besides perpetually annoying me by calling 
me a ‘ Frenchman.’”’ 

The merchant laughed. ‘‘ You must make some 
allowance for his mother tongue,’’ said he, ‘‘it has 
not naturalized the more elegant title of Frangois.’ 

‘* True, true—refinement must be difficult to a 


’ 


man unfortunate enough to be born to such a lan- 
guage, but you can furnish me with a substitute?— 
one of our own countrymen,—I want no more 
natives.”* 

‘*T think I can suit you well,’’ replied the mer- 
chant, and approaching Eugene he advised him 
strongly to become an applicant for the situation. 
** You will have a fine solary, a pleasant home, and 
ean make a warm and true friend of our country- 
man, notwithstanding his oddities,’’ and our hero 
stepped forward, without hesitation, and was pro- 
posed. 

Monsieur Arnauld scanned him sharply from 
head to foot, and seemed satisfied with the scru- 
tiny. ‘‘I was determined to have a gentleman,”’ 
said he, ‘‘but you look almost too much of one for 
the business; however, if you are willing to engage 


You look 


honest also—if you are not, your face is too good for 


in it, that is your concern, not mine, 


you, but time must decide that, and I need not 
trust you very far at first. Altogether I like your 
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appearance, my young friend. Have you had any 
experience in managing a plantation?”’ 

Eugene, with difficulty restraining a smile at his 
singular address, replied that, having just arrived, 
he had not yet held any employment in the country. 

‘* That is unlucky, but if my friend here will go 
security for your industry and integrity, I shall take 
the trouble to train you, at least give you a trial.”’ 

The merchants pledged themselves for the cha- 
racter of the young stranger, and Monsieur Arnauld 
seemed to rely upon their word. 

‘* Then if you choose, Monsieur Desandré,”’ said 
he, ‘‘ consider yourself engaged. To be sure it will 
interfere with some important arrangements of 
mine to get you into the way of looking after 
affairs about which you understand nothing, but I 
must submit to the necessity. Try to learn my 
mode of doing business as soon as possible, and I 
shall not grudge sacrificing a few months to you. I 
hope you will eventually suit me; if you do not ex- 
actly, you cannot be much worse than a rapacious 
savage of a Yankee. It will not take me long tofind 
out whether I can trust you.’’ And he requested 
Eugene to prepare himself for the journey to his 
plantation. 

The estate was a fine one, delightfully located, 
and Monsieur Arnauld, in spite of some eccentri- 
city, was liberal, considerate and indulgent towards 
his new assistant. With literary tastes and acquire- 
ments, with musical talent, and many personal 
accomplishments, Eugene was, indeed, the very 
person to amuse the old gentleman in his retire- 
ment; while, added to these, his gracefule and 
polished manners, his cheerfulness and amiable 
temper, won daily upon his admiration and esteem. 
Our young adventurer, as soon as he felt secure in 
his position, addressed to his mother a glowing 
account of his present prosperity, and his hopes for 
the future, begging her to decide upon making her 
home in the New World. He little dreamed that 
the eyes which would have rested with tears of joy 
upon every line of his affectionate missive, were 
now closed in death. 

Eugene advanced rapidly in a knowledge of his 
new duties, which fell upon him unreservedly 
sooner than could have been anticipated. Monsieur 
Arnauld, who had not been long enough in Ame- 
rica to be inured to the dangers of the climate, was 
violently seized with fever. Though he partially 
recovered from one attack, it left him so debilitated 
that he was unable to resume any charge of his 


affairs, and, at the end of a few months, was fol- 


lowed by another, from which there was no hope of 


his restoration. During this time Fugene managed 
his concerns with untiring fidelity, and nursed him 
with the watchful kindness of a woman. 

‘* Your care has been in vain, dear Eugene,’ 
said the invalid, a few hours before he died, ‘‘ but 
you will find it not unrewarded. I have left our 
friends in New Orleans the executors of my will, in 
which your services are remembered, and I wish 
you to be my agent in other things—totake a copy 
of it to France, and seek out my family there. I 
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shall leave letters for them, and for your guidance.”’ 

The next week saw our young friend in eager 
preparation to return to his native land, the legatee, 
by the will, of ten thousand dollars. 


CHAPTER V. 


Madame Tourville’s health and spirits began to 
mend under the influence of a more genial season, 


and Jaqueline was enabled still to devote much of 


her time to her needle-work. She was, one after- 
noon, sitting at the window of their little parlour, 
with her cereus beside her, the first day on which 
the fresh air had been permitted to enter freely, 
when, on raising her eyes from the canvass, she 
observed a stranger looking attentively in. He was 
a pleasant faced elderly gentleman, with gray hair 
and gold-rimmed spectacles, and he seemed to be 
waiting to attract her attention in order to address 
her. 

‘* That is a very beautiful and flourishing cactus, 
miss,’” he remarked, ‘‘ will you allow me the 
privilege of examining it more closely?”’ 

Jaqueline assented gracefully, and opened the 
door to admit him. 

‘‘Ts it of your own culture?’’ he inquired, after 
looking at it carefully. 

‘“*T brought it with me from Paris, sir, and have 
nursed it through the winter.”’ 

** You have been very successful. I noticed from 
the street that it had a flower-bud far advanced, and 
I wish much to possess a plant in that state. Would 
it be too great a liberty to ask if you have any ob- 
jection to parting with it? I am willing to offer you 
a very liberal price, quadruple its intrinsic value, 
with equally favourable terms for the vase. It is for 
a particular occasion I desire it, and I will not hesi- 
tate about the cost.’’ 

Madame ‘Tourville 
She had now determined to sell every 


looked anxiously at her 
daughter. 
article that could possibly be dispensed with, and 
disposed of, in the hope of raising a sum to take 
them to New Orleans, in some way, however hum- 
ble, and the present proposition seemed to her 
nothing less than a God-send. But Jaqueline 
avoided her mother’s eye, and replied firmly and 
seriously, ‘‘ I cannot part with it, sir, though your 
offer is a temptation. It was the gift of a dying 
friend.”’ 


The gentleman had noticed the expression of 


Madame Tourville’s face, but he seemed to respect 
the feelings of her daughter, and looking round the 
room as if to find a new subject of remark, he 
pointed to some little flower-drawings which hung 
on the walls. Jaqueline had executed them for her 
uncle, as specimens of her skill, previous to her 
voyage. ‘‘ Those little paintings are admirably 
done, miss,’’ said he, ‘‘ they are your own work, I 
presume.”’ 

He was answered in the affirmative. 

‘*'They are very correct both in drawing and 


colouring; the latter, in particular, is strikingly 
natural. I should think myself fortunate if I could 
obtain the services of three or four young ladies, 
equally skilful, to colour prints for me.’ 


asked Jaqueline 


‘For what purpose, sir?” 
earnestly. 

‘* For a botanical and horticultural work of which 
Iam the proprietor. I have a number of hands 
employed, and though none of them produce work 
equal to yours, they each earn several dollars 
a We ek. 

Jaqueline’s face flushed with the excitement of 


” 


hope. ‘‘ Perhaps, sir,’’ she said solicitously, ‘* you 
would have sufficient employment for me also. I 
should be glad to engage in work of the kind.’’ 
‘*You shall be welcome to it,’”’ and, after a 
pause, he added, ‘‘ you must be fond of flowers, 
miss, and, if so, I pity you for being shut up in this 
dismal street, where there is not a green thing but 
the plant in this window to relieve your eyes. Do 
you ever walk past the —— Street greenhouse and 
ardens?”’ 
** Never, sir.’ 
‘* You would find much there to delight you. I 
am the master of that establishment, and I so much 


or 


’ 


love my shrubs and flowers, that it vexes and 
grieves me to have people about it who can neither 
In particular I 
have grown out of patience with a female assistant, 
whom I have long employed to show my flowers to 


enjoy nor perceive their beauties. 


my lady customers, and to answer their questions, 
and I am determined to discharge her whenever I 
can find a person to supply her place. The only 
pleasure she seems to derive from her office is 
receiving the ten or twelve dollars she earns a month 
by the service. Can you tell me, my dear young 
lady, of any person, fond like yourself of flowers, 
who would be willing to enter into it?’’ 

Jaqueline’s countenance encouraged him to go 
on, and he continued, ‘‘if you, yourself, for in- 
it might be both a 


healthful and gratifying employment for you. There 


stance, would accept of it, 


are but a few hours in the day in which you would 
be actively engaged, and during the remainder you 
might sit and colour engravings at your leisure. 
That you could do as well among my birds and 
flowers as here.”’ 

‘« My mother—if I could leave her,’’ said Jaque- 
line. 

‘* Why not do it, my love?”’ 
Tourville, ‘‘I now do not require your constant 


interrupted Madame 


presence; but I leave it to your judgment and ineli- 
nation.”’ 

‘Then, sir, I might try it for a time.”’ 
I shall call to- 
morrow to learn when I may expect you, and to 


‘Very well, miss, very well. 


complete our arrangements. My name is Eckford.”’ 
The old gentleman withdrew, not a little pleased 
with his success, for he had perceived at a glance 
that Jaqueline, with her beauty, modesty, and 
apparent taste, would be a valuable attendant in his 
elegant establishment. 


‘* My dear, dear mamma,’ 


’ 


exclaimed Jaqueline, 
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when he was gone, throwing her arms round her 
mother’s neck, while tears of joy and thankfulness 
stood on her cheeks. 
take us to uncle Henri, and that not discreditably. 
To my dear cereus, under Providence, we owe it 
all! What a blessing that I did not leave the gift of 
poor Madame Desandré behind me!”’ 

To Jaqueline her new employment was delight- 
ful in comparison with the tedious and sedentary 
labour to which, for weeks past, she had been sub- 
jected. The walks about the establishment were 
an agreeable recreation, and she was subjected to 


‘*T may soon earn enough to 


no unpleasant exposure; her intercourse was chiefly 
with her own sex, and Mr. Eckford’s customers 
numbered the elite of the city. Her employer was 
a man of upright principles and benevolent feelings, 
and treated her with such consideration that he 
soon won her confidence. She related to him her 
story, and he promised to use his best endeavours 
to restore her to her uncle. 
this, he immediately wrote to the south to make 


Asa means of effecting 


inquiries. 

‘*T must let you into a little plan of mine, my 
dear Miss Tourville,’’ said Mr. Eckford, one day: 
‘*T have for some time had it in my head to afford 
a novel entertainment to my customers, and at the 
same time to make a small speculation for myself. 
The season for theatres, concerts and other fashion- 
able amusements, is over; and my project is to get 
up a horticultural exhibition of my own. By turn- 
ing my green-houses into saloons, decorating them 
with flowers, lamps and chandeliers, supplying 
refreshments, such as ices, fruits and cream, from 
my country place, and having bouquets in abun- 
dance, for the beaux and belles to present to each 
other, I shall be able to make it quite a festival. I 
shall at least clear my own expenses, and by show- 
ing my superabundant stock to the best advantage, 
perhaps have an opportunity to dispose of it to a 
better profit than if I sent it to an auction-room. 
And I can, if you choose, also give you a little lift. 
I should like to have a cereus grandifolia to ex- 
hibit. 
and it was a desire to have one for the occasion 
which led me, on our first interview, to make an 
offer for yours. Supposing I put off the fete until 
the night it will be ready to bloom? I can discover 
that without fail, and to see it burst would be a 
matter of curiosity to many. We would place it in 
a separate apartment, with a few other choice 
things, announce its being there, and demand a 
smal! extra fee for a sight of it, and all thus obtained 
What think you of it?”’ 

Expressing her approbation of his project, Jaque- 
line gratefully thanked him for his considerate kind- 
ness towards herself, and all was arranged accord- 
ingly. The its advertisement, was 
looked for with immediate favour, and succeeded 


None of mine show any sign of flowering, 


should be your own. 


festival, on 
beyond the most sanguine expectation. The rooms 
were thronged with the fairest and gayest of the 
city. The genius and taste of Mr. Eckford were 
applauded in termsunmeasured. His flowers were 
the loveliest, his lamps the most brilliant, his fruits 
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and ices the most delicious, his music the most ex- 
quisite; in short it was a triumph. 

Jaqueline, in one of her beautiful Paris dresses, 
which, of course, she had never before worn, was 
there, under the protection of her mother, and 
though her good employer had protested against her 
appearing as any thing other than one of the com- 
pany, she stationed herself in a little arbour, to 
assist in the light and graceful task of making 
bouquets. A pavilion had been fitted up for the 
display of her cactus, which expanded its blossom 
to perfection, to the delight of many spectators, and 
there were few persons present who did not avail 
themselves of the opportunity of examining it. 

The eyes of our young heroine wandered 
momently to the curtains through which the crowd 
was passing, and had she not been too much 
absorbed in thinking of the little fortune flowing 
upon her to notice what was occurring around, she 
must have observed that she was an object of gen- 
Her beauty, her 
the tasteful elegance of her dress, 
of admiration greater than her modesty would have 
allowed her to enjoy, and she had more calls for 
But the notice of 


eral attention. gracefulness, and 


attracted a degree 


flowers than she could answer. 
one individual she could not have failed to perceive. 
He was a young man of handsome ferson and 
gentlemanlike air, who could readily have been dis- 
tinguished as a countryman of her own. He moved 
about quite alone, communicating with no one, and 
when she perceived the expression of his counte- 
nance, on his first addressing her, she felt an inno- 
cent satisfaction in having excited an interest in a 
person who evidently, like herself, was a stranger 
in the assemblage, had the same feelings, and spoke 
the same language. But his demands for bouquets 
became frequent enough to have given rise to re- 
mark, and at length his approach always brought a 
blush to her face. She retired with her mother 
before the exhibition closed, and as she was depart- 
ing she saw the stranger enter the pavilion of her 
cereus. 

All impatience to ascertain the amount of her 
gains of the night before, which she intended to lay 
up for her southward journey, with the little hoard 
she was earning by colouring prints, Jaqueline 
swallowed her frugal breakfast at sunrise, and 
hastened to the green-house. The place was in con- 
fusion from clearing away the arrangements of the 
festival, and fearing that her cactus might be injured 
by some careless hand, she brought it forward with 
its withered blossom, and placed it in one of the 
front windows. As she did so, the young stranger, 
of whom she had involuntarily thought more than 
once since their meeting, presented himself before 
her. But instead of his expression of admiration 
countenance 
He addressed 


air of gallantry, his was 


and his manner excited. 


and his 
anxious, 
her hurriedly, inquiring if he could see the owner of 
the establishment? 

She gravely replied that Mr. Eckford could 
hardly leave his dwelling for an hour or two. 

**T sought him last night to make an inquiry 
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which interests me deeply, but he was so much { remain where you are,—that on account of the 
engaged that I went away disappointed. You, pro- ° affairs of my plantation I was unable to go to the 
bably, may be able to give me the information I north to receive you; after that, this illness, which is 
desire—how he came into possession of the cereus ~ about to terminate my life, took hold of me. How- 
on the window?”’ $ ever, I suppose you do not regret the detention, as 
‘*It is my property, sir, not Mr. Eckford’s.”’ I ordered money enough to be furnished to you to 
** And you, allow me toask?’’ supply you with abundant amusement, and that, 
‘*T brought it from Paris, where I received it as { they tell me, is pretty much all that you women 
a memorial of a dying friend.”’ care about. The bearer of this will give you a copy 
‘*The name of that friend?”’ of my will. You will find that I have divided my 
‘* Madame Desandré.’’ Jaqueline was terrified { possessions principally between you and Jaqueline, 
at the effect produced by her answer. Thestranger { giving her, as she is likely to live the longer, the 
turned ashy pale, and clasping his hands ejaculated, ; larger share. If she retain the plantation, you are 
‘* My mother! Oh, my mother!’’ The next instant ~ to have one-third of its proceeds; if she sell it, your 


he had fallen as if lifeless before her. It was Eugene. ; portion is to be one-third of the amount it may bring. 

The screams of the affrighted girl collected the { This, my dear sister, you ought to consider a very 
numerous attendants busied about the premises, and ; liberal provision, as you will have no one but your- 
he was placed upon a settee. His first movement { self to maintain out of it, for, of course, you have 
on recoyering was to grasp the arm of Jaqueline. ; good sense enough to know that you are too old to 
‘*Did you indeed say that she was dead?’’ he de- { marry again with propriety. But I would rather 
manded, ‘‘did I hear you aright?’’ Her sorrowful you would not part with the place, and, as I am now 
countenance gave him no grounds for hope, and he proving my affection for you both, you ought to let 
added, looking round, ‘‘I must know all, but not my wishes have some weight. It will produce a 
here.”’ much larger income than any investment you could 

Jaqueline understood his feelings. ‘‘ Oblige me make of its value in Paris. But to make it profit- 
by calling a carriage,”’ said she to one of the men, } able it will be necessary that you should come over 
‘I will accompany this gentleman to my mo- } and live on it yourselves. You must then have a 
ther’s,’’ and in a few minutes they were there. proper person to manage it, and the most proper 

Jaqueline entered into a relation of all that she } would be ason-in-law. Jaqueline ought to have a 
knew about his mother, and the bereaved son husband, and she could not find a better one, nor a 
listened with the speechless intentness of despair. more suitable, than the young man to whom I shall 
He made her repeat the expressions of fondness ; entrust the delivery of this letter. If Eugene De- 
which she had heard accompanying his name, and, } sandré should take a fancy to her, which, I think, 
unmindful of observation, allowed the scaldingtears } he can hardly resist, as Jaqueline is altogether a very 


to roll down his cheeks as if he had been a child. } charming young person, let him have her, by all 

Madame Tourville sat by, and, withoutinterrupting { means.”’ 

the touching narrative of her daughter, showed her ‘ a 

sympathy by an occasional sob. At length, rising } 

to go, he lifted the hand of Jaqueline to his lips. CHAPTER VI. 

‘*Excuse me, mademoiselle,’’ said he, ‘‘it is the ° 

hand which smoothed the dying pillow of my be- Afier a lapse of three or four years, Mr. Eckford, 

loved mother. You have earned such gratitude as ; who was a naturalist in general, passed, on a pro- 

I shall not feel again through life. Letme ask your { fessional tour, through the southern states. By 

name.”’ special as well as standing invitation, he stopped to 
** Jaqueline Tourville.’’ ’ make a visit at one of the most pleasant estates in 
The look of anguish changed fora moment toone ; Louisiana. It was, as our readers will have 

of asionishment. ‘‘Can it be possible?’’ he ex- } anticipated, the home of which Eugene and Jaque- 

claimed, ‘‘yet it seems supposing what is too ; line, now Madame Desandré, were the master and 

strange for reality. Was your name, madame, ; mistress. He found them living in a style which 


Clarinde Arnauld, and was Henri Arnauld your ; combined the elegance and luxury of European 
brother?”’ refinement, with all that constitutes comfort in the 

‘* My brother?—yes. Can you tell me aught of } climate to which they were now naturalized. 
him? It was he I come hither to seek.’’ Eugene assiduously did the honours of the domain 

‘‘Then my errand is done. I have melancholy by showing him the mode of cultivation, and ex- 
tidings to exchange for yours. This letter,’’ taking ~ plaining the system of management by which he 
one from his pocket book, ‘‘ will prepare youtohear was rapidiy adding to his fortune, and Jaqueline led 
of an event to be deplored, but which could not be { him through the beautiful grounds and gardens by 
averted.”’ which the mansion was environed. 

The letter was the last mental effort of Monsieur ‘* Jaqueline need not blush at your compliments 
Arnauld, and its tone proved that he retained his { on her arrangements, my good sir,’’ said Madame 
singularity of character to his death. Presuming Tourville, ‘‘since it was from your instructions and 
that his sister was still in Paris, he wrote—‘‘I have ; observations that she derived the taste and know- 
before given you my reasons for wishing you to ’ ledge to conceive and direct them.” 
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One object, which, seen from the house, had a | ‘*True. Eugene borrowed the idea from the de- 
particularly fine effect, was a marble column stand- vice of a simple slab, which I designed for the 
ing amidst a group of orange and magnolia trees. ; grave of his mother immediately after her decease. ; 
To Mr. Eckford’s inquiries Jaqueline answered, My dear cereus! I have enshrined it as.the chief- ; 
“It is the tomb of poor Madame Desandré, { est of my penates,’’ pointing to a rich scagliola 3 
Eugene’s mother. We had the monument exe- } table on which it was standing. ‘‘In our distress it 
cuted, and her remains disinterred, to bring them ; often afforded me comfort and hope, and seemed to 

> . § 
with us, on our first visit to Paris after our mar- { draw good fortune to us by amagneticpower. And $ 
riage. You may observe that instead of the common 3 even now, I sometimes turn to it as to a monitor. ; 
funereal urn, the column is surmounted by a vase § When I am depressed, which, thanks to Provi- 3 
with foliage. Do you recognize it?’’ ; dence, I have seldom reason to be, it reminds me $ 

*‘I do, indeed. It represents the cereus, which $ how quickly evil may be followed by good; and 
was the means of my introduction to you, and, if I ; when I am elated with prosperity, it warns me by 
mistake not, of your discovery by Monsieur Desan- ; my past experience, that a day may change the $ 
dré.”’ 3 fairest prospects, and teaches me to be humble.”’ : 

Q 

$ 

¢ 

tO OOD $ 

THE DEAR GIRL OF THE FREE. ; 

: 7 
; A NATIONAL MELODY. é 
BY WM WALLACE, AUTHOR OF “ PERDITI.” $ 

How bright are those eyes where the summer-time beams 3 She is born where the breezes are sent from theirdeep— 
Like a glory hung over the blue— ¢ Playing over the cradle of love $ 

: g $ ying ’ é 

Where the calm, sunny waves of the whispering streams ~ And at night time, to watch ’round her innocent sleep, ¢ 

Are as bright and unchangeable too; The gold stars ever sparkle above: ; 
While the low silver music of Italy rings ; Oh! her music’s the song of the green forest-lyres, ; 

From the depths of her rose-blushing bowers, : And well may their harmonies roll, ; 

+ 5 . $ 

$ And the spirits of love, on their tremulous wings, 2 For they find a strain sweeter than wilderness choirs 2 

; Are awaked from an Eden of flowers. : In the melody breathed from her soul. $ 

; $ $ 
Oh! brilliant the glance of the Castilian maid, ; See the splendour that plays o’er her exquisite form, 

Who has looked through the jessamine leaves, $ See the glory that burns in her eye, 

As if for the coming of one half afraid— 2 As exulting she marks the star flag, like a storm, 3 

At whose absence she mournfully grieves. By her lover unfurl’d to the sky! 3 
Not for these! Not for these, shall we eagerly roam $ Then shout, while that banner displays ev’ry fold ; 

O’er the coraline halls of the sea, Q Over mountain and valley and lea— 
But exclaim, as we kneel by our altars at home, ’ Aye, shout, comrades, all for the bride of the bolé— 

“ Give us the dear Girl of the Free!” : “Give us the dear Girl of the Free!” 

| 
¥ ” 5 
“GO, FORGET ME! 
BY GEORGE WATERMAN, JR. 
On can I e’er forget thee, Mary, And like Mimosa’s tender leaves, 
< 
Or ever cease to love? My spirits droop away. 3 
$ Can memories fondly cherished, Mary, Q 
Inconstant ever prove ? But when again thou’rt joyous, Mary, é 
é I feel the quickening glow; ; 
Ah no! Thy smiles give life, Mary, And happier thoughts flow through my soul é 
More genial than the sun; Than earth can e’er bestow. $ 
And when a cloud o’ercasts thy brow 3 
c oud o’ercasts 
Its shadow falls on mine. ‘ If, then, thou art my being, Mary, 3 
2 How can my heart remove ? 
$ And when thy heart grows sad, Mary, ; How can I e’er forget thee, Mary ? 
; I feel life’s power decay ; Or ever cease to love? 
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MOUNTAINS. 


BY EDGAR A. POE. 


Dvnrine the fall of the year 1827, while residing 
near Charlottesville in Virginia, I casually made 
the acquaintance of a Mr. Augustus Bedloe. This 
young gentleman was remarkable in every respect, 
and excited in me a profound interest and curiosity. 
I found it impossible to comprehend him either in 
his mental, his moral, or his physical relations. Of 
his family I could obtain no satisfactory account. 
Where he came from I never ascertained. Even 
about his age—although I call him a young gentle- 
man—there was something which perplexed me in 
no little degree. He certainly seemed young—and 
he made a frequent point of speaking about his 
youth—but there were moments when I should 
have had little trouble in imagining him a hundred 
years of age. But in no regard was he more pecu- 
liar than in his personal appearance. He was sin- 
gularly tall and thin. He stooped much. His limbs 
were exceedingly long and emaciated. His forehead 
was broad and low. His hair resembled the web of 
the spider in its tenuity and levity. His complexion 
was absolutely bloodless. His mouth was large and 
flexible, and his teeth were more wildly uneven, 
although sound, than I had ever before seen teeth in 
a human head. The expression of his smile, how- 
ever, was by no means unpleasing, as might be 
supposed; but it had no variation whatever. It was 
one of profound melancholy—of a phaseless and 
unceasing gloom. His eyes were abnormally large, 
and round like those of a cat. The pupils, too, upon 
any accession or diminution of light, underwent 
contraction or dilatation, just such as is observed in 
the feline tribe. In moments of excitement the 
orbs grew bright to a degree almost inconceivable; 
seeming to emit luminous rays, not of a reflected 
but of an intrinsic lustre, as does a candle or the 
sun; yet their ordinary condition was so totally 
vapid, filmy and dull, as to convey the idea of the 
eyes of a vulture, or even of a long-interred corpse. 

These peculiarities of person appeared to cause 
him much annoyance, and he was continuaily 
alluding to them in a sort of half explanatory half 
apologetic strain, which, when I first heard it, im- 
pressed me very painfully. I soon, however, grew 
accustomed to it, when my uneasiness wore off. It 
seemed to be his design rather to insinuate than 
directly to assert, that, physically, he had not 
always been what he was—that a long series of 
neuralgic attacks had reduced him, from a condition 
of more than usual personal beauty, to that which I 
saw. For many years past he had been attended by 
a physician, named Templeton—an old gentleman, 
perhaps seventy years of age—whom he had first 
encountered at Saratoga, and from whose atten- 
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} tions, while there, he either received, or fancied 
that he received, great benefit. The result was that 
Bedloe, who was wealthy, had made an arrange- 
ment with Doctor Templeton, by which the latter, 
in consideration of a liberal annual allowance, had 
consented to devote his time and medical experi- 
ence exclusively to the care of the invalid. 

Doctor Templeton had been a traveller in his 
younger days, and, at Paris, had become aconvert, 
in great measure, to the doctrines of Mesmer. It 
was altogether by means of magnetic remedies that 
he had succeeded in alleviating the acute pains of 
his patient; and this success had very naturally in- 
spired the latter with a certain degree of confidence 
in the opinions from which the remedies had been 
educed. ‘The Doctor, however, like all enthusiasts, 
had struggled hard to make a thorough convert of 
his pupil, and finally so far gained his point as to 
induce the sufferer to submit to numerous experi- 
ments. By the frequent repetition of these, a result 
had arisen which of late days has become so com- 
mon as to attract little or no attention, but which, 
at the period of which | write, had very rarely been 
known in America. I mean to say that between 
Doctor Templeton and Bedloe there had grown 
up, little by little, a very distinct and strongly 
marked rapport, or magnetic relation. I am not 
prepared to assert, however, that this rapport ex- 
tended beyond the limits of the simple sleep-pro- 
ducing power; but this power itself had attained 
great intensity. At the first attempt to induce the 
magnetic somnolency, the mesmerist entirely failed. 
In the fifth or sixth he succeeded very partially, and 
after long continued effort. Only at the twelfth was 
the triumph complete. After this, the will of the 
patient succumbed rapidly to that of the physician, 
so that, when I first became acquainted with the 
two, sleep was brought about, almost instantane- 
ously, by the mere volition of the operator, even 
when the invalid was unaware of his presence. It 
is only now, in the year 1843, when similar mira- 
cles are witnessed daily by thousands, that I dare 
venture to record this apparent impossibility as a 
matter of serious fact. 

The temperament of Bedloe was, in the highest 
degree, sensitive, excitable, enthusiastic. His ima- 
gination was singularly vigorous and creative; and 
no doubt it derived additional force from the habit- 
ual use of morphine, which he swallowed in great 
quantity, and without which he would have found 
it impossible to exist. It was his practice to take a 
very large dose of it immediately afier breakfast, 
each morning—or rather immediately after a cup of 
strong coffee, for he ate nothing in the forenoon— 
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and then to set forth alone, or attended only by a 
dog, upon a long ramble among the chain of wild 
and dreary hills that lie westward and southward of 
Charlottesville, and are there dignified by the title of 
the Ragged Mountains. 

Upon a dim, warm, misty day, towards the close 
of November, and during the strange interregnum 
of the seasons which in America is termed the 
Indian Summer, Mr. Bedloe departed, as usual, for 
the hills. The day passed, and still he did not 
return. 

About eight o’clock at night, having become 
seriously alarmed at his protracted absence, we 
were about setting out in search of him, when he 
unexpectedly made his appearance, in health no 
worse than usual, and in rather more than ordinary 
spirits. ‘The account which he gave of his expedi- 
tion, and of the events which had detained him, 
was a singular one indeed. 

** You will remember,”’ 
about nine in the morning when I left Charlottes- 
ville. I bent my steps immediately to the moun- 
tains, and, about ten, entered a gorge which was 
entirely new to me. I followed the windings of this 
The scenery which pre- 


said he, ‘‘that it was 


pass with much interest. 
sented itself on all sides, although scarcely entitled 
to be called grand, had about it an indescribable, 
and to me a delicious aspect of dreary desolation. 
The solitude seemed absolutely virgin. I could not 
help believing that the green sods and the gray 
rocks upon which I trod, had been trodden never 
before by the foot of a human being. So entirely 
secluded, and in fact inaccessible, except through a 
series of accidents, is the entrance of the ravine, 
that it is by no means impossible that I was indeed 
the first adventurer—the very first.and sole adven- 
turer who had ever penetrated its weird recesses. 

‘“* The thick and peculiar mist, or smoke, which 
distinguishes the Indian Summer, and which now 
hung heavily over all objects, served, no doubt, to 
deepen the vague impressions which these objects 
that I 
could at no time see more than adozen yards of the 


created. So dense was this pleasant fog, 


path before me. This path was excessively sinu- 
ous, and as the sun could not be seen, I soon lost 
all idea of the direction in which I journeyed. In 
the meantime the morphine had its customary 
effect—that of enduing all the external world with 
an intensity of interest. In the quivering of a leaf— 
in the hue of a blade of grass—in the shape of atre- 
foil—in the humming of a bee—in the gleaming of 
a dew-drop—in the breathing of the wind—in the 
faint odours that came from the forest—there came 
a whole universe of suggestion—a gay and motley 
train of rhapsodical and immethodical thought. 
‘**Busied in this I walked on for several hours, 
during which the mist deepened around me to so 
great an extent, that at length I was reduced to an 
And now an inde- 
scribable uneasiness possessed me—a species of ner- 
I feared to tread, lest 
I should be precipitated into some abyss. I remem- 
bered, too, strange stories told about these Ragged 


absolute groping of the way. 


vous hesitation and tremor. 
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Hills, and of the uncouth and fierce races of men 
who tenanted their groves and caverns. A thousand 
vague fancies oppressed and disconcerted me— 
fancies the more distressing because vague. Very 
suddenly my attention was arrested by the loud 
beating of a drum. 

‘*My amazement was, of course, extreme. A 
drum in these hills was a thing unknown. I could 
not have been more surprised at the sound of the 
trump of the Archangel. But a new and still more 
astounding source of interest and perplexity arose. 
There came a wild rattling or jingling sound, as if 
of a bunch of large keys—and upon the instant a 
dusky-visaged and half-naked man rushed past me 
with a shriek. He came so close to my person 
that I felt his hot breath upon my face. He bore in 
one hand an instrument composed of an assemblage 
of steel rings, and shook them vigorously as he 
ran. Scarcely had he disappeared in the mist, 
before, panting after him with open mouth and 
glaring eyes, there darted a huge beast. I could 
not be mistaken in its character. It was a hyena. 

‘*The sight of this monster rather relieved than 
heightened my terrors—for I now made sure that I 
dreamed, and endeavoured to arouse myself to 
waking consciousness. I stepped boldly and briskly 
forward. I rubbed my eyes. I called aloud. I 
pinched my limbs. A small spring of water pre- 
sented itself to my view, and here, stooping, I 
This 
seemed to dissipate the equivocal sensations which 
had hitherto annoyed me. I arose a new man, and 
proceeded steadily and complacently on my un- 
known way. 

‘* At length, quite overcome with exertion and 


bathed my hands and my head and neck. 


with a certain oppressive closeness of the atmo- 
sphere, I seated myself beneath a tree. Presently 
there camie a feeble gleam of sunshine, and the 
shadow of the leaves of the tree fell faintly but 
definitively upon the grass. At shadow I 
gazed wonderingly for many minutes. Its character 
The tree was a 


this 


stupefied me with astonishment. 
palm. 

**T now arose hurriedly, and in a state of fearful 
agitation—for the fancy that I dreamed would serve 
me no longer. I saw—I felt that I had perfect 
command of my senses—and these senses now 
brought to my soul a world of novel and singular 
sensation. The heat became, all at once, intoler- 
able. A strange odor loaded the breeze. A low 
continuous murmur, like that arising from a full 
but gently-flowing river, came to my ears, inter- 
mingled with the peculiar hum of multitudinous 
human voices. 

‘* While I listened in an extremity of astonish- 
ment which I need not attempt to describe, a strong 
and brief gust of wind bore off the incumbent fog 
as if by the wand of an enchanter. 

**T found myself at the foot of a high mountain, 
and looking down into a vast plain, through which 
wound a majestic rivers On the margin of this 
river stood an Eastern-looking city, such as we 
read of in the Arabian Tales, but of a character 
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even more singular than any there described. From 
my position, which was far above the level of the 
town, I could perceive its every nook and corner, 
as if delineated upon a map. The streets seemed 
innumerable, and crossed each other irregularly in 
all directions, but were rather long winding alleys 
than streets, and absolutely swarmed with inhabi- 
tants. ‘The houses were wildly picturesque. On 
every hand was a wilderness of balconies, of veran- 
dahs, of minarets, of shrines, and fantastically 
carved oriels. Bazaars abounded; and in these were 
displayed rich wares in infinite variety and profu- 
sion—silks, muslins, the most dazzling cutlery, the 


most magnificent jéwéls and gems. Besides these 
things were seen, on all sides, banners and palan- 
quins, litters with stately dames close veiled, 
elephants gorgeously caparisoned, idols grotesquely 
hewn, drums, banners, and gongs, spears, silver 
and gilden maces. And amid the crowd, and the 
clamour, and the general intricacy and confusion— 
amid the million of black and yellow men, turbaned 
and robed, and of flowing beard, there roamed a 
countless multitude of holy filleted bulls, and 
clambered, chattering and shrieking about the cor- 
nices of the mosques, and clinging to the oriels and 
minarets, vast legions of the filthy but sacred ape. 
From the swarming streets to the banks of the 
river, there descended innumerable flights of steps 


leading to bathing-places, while the river itself 


seemed to force a passage with difficulty through 
the vast fleets of deeply-burthened ships that far 
and wide encumbered its surface. Beyond the 
limits of the city arose, in frequent majestic groups, 
the palm and the cocoa, with other gigantic and 
weird trees of vast age, and here and there might be 
seen a field of rice, the thatched hut of a peasant, 
a tank, a stray temple, a gipsy camp, or a solitary 
graceful maiden taking her way, with a pitcher 
upon her head, to the banks of the magnificent 
river. 

‘* You will say that now, of course; I dreamed; 
but not so. What I saw—what I heard—what I 
felt—what I thought—had about it nothing of the 
unmistakeable idiosyncrasy of the dream. All was 
At first, doubting that I 
was really awake, I entered into a series of tests 
which soon convinced me that I really was. Now, 


rigorously self-consistent. 


when one dreams, and, in the dream, suspects that 
he dreams, the suspicion never fails to confirm 
itself, and the sleeper is almost immediately 
aroused. Thus Novalis errs not in saying that 
‘*we are near waking when we dream that we 
dream.”’ Had the vision occurred to me as I 
describe it, without my suspecting it asa dream, 
then a dream it might absolutely have been, but, 
occurring as it did, and suspected and tested as it 
was, I am forced to class it among other phe- 
nomena.”’ 

‘*In this I am not sure that you are wrong,’’ ob- 
served Doctor ‘Templeton, ‘‘but proceed. You 
arose and descended into the city.”’ 
continued Bedloe, regarding the 


; ths om 
‘I arose, 


Doctor with an air of profound astonishment, ‘I 


arose, as you say, and descended into the city. On 
my way I fell in with an immense populace, 
crowding, through every avenue, in the same direc- 
tion, and exhibiting in every action the wildest 
excitements. Very suddenly, and by some incon- 
ceivable impulse I became intensely imbued with 
personal interest in what was going on. I seemed 
to feel that I had an important part to play, without 
exactly understanding what it was. Against the 
crowd which environed me, however, I experienced 
a deep sentiment of animosity. I shrunk from amid 
them, and, swiftly, by a circuitous path, reached 
and entered the city. Here all was the wildest 
tumult and contention. A small party of men, clad 
in garments half Indian half European, and officered 
by gentlemen in a uniform partly British, were 
engaged, at great odds, with the swarming rabble 
of the alleys. I joined the weaker party, arming 
myself with the weapons of a fallen officer, and 
fighting I knew not whom with the nervous ferocity 
of despair. We were soon overpowered by num- 
bers, and driven to seek refuge in a species of 
kiosk. Here we barricaded ourselves, and, for the 
present, were secure. From a loop-hole near the 
summit of the kiosk, I perceived a vast crowd, in 
furious agitation, surrounding and assaulting a gay 
palace that overhung the river. Presently, from an 
upper window of this palace, there descended an 
efleminate-looking person, by means of a string 
made of the turbans of his attendants. A boat was 
at hand, in which he escaped to the opposite bank 
of the river. 

And now a new and altegether objectless impulse 
took possession of my soul. I spoke a few hurried 
but energetic words to my companions, and, having 
succeeded in gaining over a few of them to my 
purpose, made a frantic sally from the kiosk. We 
rushed amid the crowd that surrounded it. They 
retreated, at first, before us. They rallied, fought 
madly, and retreated again. In the mean time we 
were borne far from the kiosk, and became bewil- 
dered and entangled among the narrow streets of 
tall overhanging houses, into the recesses of which 
the sun had never been able to shine. The rabble 
pressed impetuously upon us, harassing us with 
their spears, and overwhelming us with flights of 
arrows. ‘These latter were very remarkable, and 
resembled in some respects the writhing creese of 
the Malay. ‘They were made to imitate the body of 
a creeping serpent, and were long and black, with 
a poisoned barb. One of them struck me upon the 
right temple. I reeled and fell. An instantaneous 
and deadly sickness seized me. I struggled—lI 
gasped—lI died.”’ 

** You will hardly persist now,’’ said I, smiling, 
‘‘that the whole of your adventure was not a 
dream. You are not prepared to maintain that you 


are dead?”’ 

When I said these words, I of course expected 
some lively sally from Bedloe in reply, but, to my 
astonishment, he hesitat-!, trembled, became fear- 
fully pallid, and remained silent. I looked towards 


Templeton. He sat erect and rigid in his chair— 
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his teeth chattered, and his eyes were starting from 


their sockets. ‘‘ Proceed!’’ he at length said 
hoarsely to Bedloe. 
‘‘For many minutes,’’ continued the latter, 


‘*my sole sentiment—my sole feeling—was that of 
darkness and nonentity, with the consciousness of 
death. 
and sudden shock through my soul, as if of electri- 
With it came the sense of elasticity and of 
light. In an instant I 
seemed to rise from the ground. But I had no 
bodily, no visible, audible, or palpable presence. 
The crowd had departed. The tumult had ceased. 
Beneath me 


At length there seemed to pass a violent 


city. 
This latter I felt—not saw. 


The city was in comparative repose. 
lay my corpse, with the arrow in the temple, the 
whole head greatly swollen and disfigured. But 
all these things I felt—not saw. I took interest in 
the seemed a matter in 
which I had no concern. 
I appeared to be impelled into motion, and flitted 


. 
nothing. Even corpse 


Volition I had none, but 
buoyantly out of the city, retracing the circuitous 
path by which I had enteredit. When I had attained 
that point of the ravine in the mountains, at which 
I had encountered the hyena, I again experienced a 
shock as of a galvanic battery; the sense of weight, 
of substance and of volition returned. I became my 
original self, and bent my steps eagerly homewards 
—but the past had not lost the vividness of the 
real—and not now, even for an instant, can I[ 
compel my understanding to regard it as a dream.’’ 

‘* Nor was it,”’ said Templeton, with an air of 
deep solemnity, ‘‘ yet it would be difficult to say 
how otherwise it should be termed. Let us sup- 
pose only that the soul of the man of to-day is upon 
the verge of some stupendous psychal discoveries. 
Let us content ourselves with this supposition. For 


Here 


is a water-colour drawing which I should have 


the rest, I have some explanation to make. 


shown you before, but which an unaccountable 
sentiment of horror has hitherto prevented me from 
showing.”’ 

We looked at the picture which he presented. I 
saw nothing in it of an extraordinary character, but 
its effect upon Bedloe was prodigious. ##1e nearly 
fainted as he gazed. And yet it was but a minia- 
ture portrait—a miraculously accurate one, to be 
sure—of his own very remarkable features. At 
least this was my thought as I regarded it. 

** You will perceive,”’ said Templeton, ‘ the date 
of this picture—it is here, scarcely visible, in this 
corner—1780. In this year was the portrait taken. 
It is the likeness of a dead friend—a Mr. Oldeb— 
to whom I became much attached at Calcutta, 
during the administration of Warren Hastings. I 
When I first saw 
miracu- 


was then only twenty years old. 
you, Mr. Bedloe, at Saratoga, it 
lous similarity which existed between yourself and 


was the 


the painting, which induced me to accost you, to 
seek your friendship, and to bring about those 
arrangements which resulted in my becoming your 
constant In accomplishing this point, 
I was urged partly, and perhaps principally, by a 


companion. 


regretful memory of the deceased, but also, in 
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part, by an uneasy and not altogether horrorless 
curiosity respecting yourself. 

‘*In your detail of the vision which presented 
itself to you amid the hills, you have described, 
with the minutest accuracy, the Indian city of 
Benares, upon the Holy River. The riots, the 
combats, the massacre, were the actual events of 
the insurrection of Cheyte Sing, which took place 
in 1780, when Hastings was put in imminent peril 
of his life. ‘The man escaping by the string of tur- 
bans, was Cheyte Sing himself. The party in the 
kiosk were sepoys and British officers, headed by 
Hastings. Of this party I was one, and did all I 
could to prevent the rash and fatal sally of the 
officer who fell, in the crowded alleys, by the poi- 
soned arrow of a Bengalee. That officer was my 
dearest friend. It was Oldeb. You will perceive 
by these manuscripts,”’ (here the speaker produced 
a note-book in which several pages appeared to 
have been freshly written) ‘‘ that at the very period 
in which you fancied these things amid the hills, I 
was engaged in detailing them upon paper here at 
home.”’ 

In about a week after this conversation, the fol- 
lowing paragraphs appeared in a Chariottesville 
paper. 

‘*We have the painful duty of announcing the 
death of Mr. Avueustrus BepLo, a gentleman whose 
amiable manners and virtues have long 
endeared him to the citizens of Charlottesville. 

‘*Mr. B., for some years past, has been subjéct 


many 


to neuralgia, which has often threatened to termi- 
nate fatally, but this can be regarded only as the 
mediate The proximate 
cause was one of especial singularity. In an excur- 


cause of his decease. 
sion to the Ragged Mountains, a few days since, a 
slight cold and fever was contracted, attended with 
great determination of blood to the 
relieve this, Dr. Templeton resorted to topical 


head. ‘To 
bleeding. Leeches were applied to the temples. 
In a fearfully brief period the patient died, when it 
appeared that, in the jar containing the leeches, 
had been introduced, by accident, one of the venom- 
ous vermicular sangsues which are now and then 
found in the neighbouring ponds. This creature 
fastened itself upon a small artery in the right 


temple. Its close resemblance to the medicinal 
leech caused the mistake to be overlooked until too 
late. 

‘‘N. B. The poisonous sangsue of Charlottes- 


ville may always be distinguished from the medici- 
nal leech by its blackness, and especially by its 
writhing or vermicular motions, which very nearly 
resemble those of a snake.’’ 

I was speaking with the editor of the paper in 
question, upon the topic of this remarkable acci- 
dent, when it occurred to ask how it 
happened that the name of the deceased had been 


me to 


given as Bedlo. 

‘*T presume,”’ said I, ‘‘ you have authority for 
this spelling, but I have always supposed the name 
to be written with an e at the end.”’ 


‘* Authority?—no,’”’ he replied. ‘‘It is a mere 
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WANTED, 


typographical error. The name is Bedloe with an 
e, all the world over, and I never knew it to be 
spelt otherwise in my life.”’ 

‘*Then,”’ said I mutteringly, as I turned upon 
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my heel, ‘‘ then indeed has it come to pass that one 
truth is far stranger than any fiction—for Bedlo, 
without the e, what is it but Oldeb conversed? And 
this man tells me it is a typographical error.’’ 
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WANTED, A WIFE. 


This lively jeu d’esprit, published in our February number, has made, we find, quite a sensation in the marrying 


world. 


due, they shall be forwarded to his address whenever required. 


RESPONSE TO C. W. D.’S ADVERTISEMENT. 


“A very nice man” js a prize worth securing, 

And the offer you make is found quite alluring; 

So modest, so tender, so gentle, so kind! 

Your wit is so brilliant, your love is so blind! 

Your artist-like powers are easily seen; 

But of all the bright colours you patronize green. 

This emerald tint is a compound of self, 

And needs no gilt edging you seek for in pelf. 

Since you seek not perfection, though justly your due, 

And of many bright attributes ask but a few, 

My vanity whispers I may draw the prize, 

And Hope bears me upwards—almost to the skies! 

The description you give seems intended for me, 

Or differs, at least, in a trifling degree: 

My “taste for belles lettres” is shown in my rhymes, 

And my “temper” is lively and pleasant—at times! 

In “ music’ I’m rich, having gained it by rote, 

And never as yet have expended a note 

In “love’’ [am skilled, and my lap-dog’s caress 

Is a puppy’s endearment which you may possess. 

All ground that is classic in raptures I scan, 

And wish to see Italy—as soon as I can. 

In “dancing” and “ morals” I trip it along, 

* Quite free from all sin’”—if a waltz is not wrong! 

Your offer I take, and will say in a trice, 

For a husband like you I will give a fair price. 

JuLia. 

Concorp, Feb. 2d, 1844. 


We give here two of the answers sent us, which are all we have room for. 


If C. W. D. wishes for the resi- 
Ep!rTors. 


TO C. W. D., 


IN ANSWER TO HIS ADVERTISEMENT, 
WANTED, A WIFE. 


Ir C. W. D., who seeks for a wife, 

Is sober, and honest— not given to strife— 

Has a gentleman’s bearing, and is not too old, 

And with a true heart has a small share of gold— 

Has studied “Agogos,”’ and would not forget 

The Aints that are given in his “eliquette”— 

If his manners match his wit, which is great, 

And he has not a lame limb, or very bald pate, 

A wife he may find who is lively and gay, 

Who would be to him as the sun to his Day. 

The Tiber, the Nile, and the broad Zuyder Zee, 

With the Tay, and the Shannon, she’d much like to see; 

She has a taste for belles lettres, thinks music divine, 

And has for a long time courted ‘the Nine:’ 

She is likewise pure minded, and as free from all sin, 

As he who seeks for “a good share of ‘Tin;’” 

And has for some time— though her friends didn’t know 
it— 

Wished to become the wife of a poet. 

If you think that she’ll do, Mr. C. W. D., 

Pop a line in the Post addressed G. S. P. B. 


Bostox, Ma 6th, 1844. 
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SELF-RENUNCIATION. 


A SONNET. 


BY MRS. E. OAKES SMITH, AUTHOR OF “SINLESS CHILD.” 


SHAKE thou thy spirit free. First learn to feel 
That love doth bring its own exceeding good. 
Cry not the “ Give ;””—that selfishness of mood 
Will bind thee down with bands of tempered steel. 
Renounce thyself; from every loophole spurn 
The dustiness of care. Fresh as thy youth, 
Childlike as in thy primal years, oh! learn 
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The meekness and the majesty of truth. 

Thus unto thee shall light arise. Thy trust, 

Thy worthy lodgment of a holy guest, 

Shall bring a blessing to thee, and the dust 

Of earthly care no more shall on thee rest. 

Thy love, pure and eternal, thus shall be— 

Perchance to bloom on earth—most sure in heaven for thee. 
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IL S’AMUSE; OR, THE GENTLEMAN FLIRT. 


BY MARY DAVENANT. 


“False are our words, and fickle is our mind, 


Nor in Love’s ritual can we ever find 


Vows made to last, or promises to bind. 


The foolish heart thou gav’st again receive, 


The only boon departing love can give.”’—Prior. 


A MALE flirt is almost as unnatural a production 
as a female warrior, and yet both anomalies have 
from time to time appeared in this strange world 
of ours. Flirtation seems as much a female privi- 
iege as fighting that of the lords of creation, and 
when by any fatality either intrudes upon the pro- 
vince of the other, as sad a havoc is made of hu- 
man happiness by their arts as there sometimes is 
of human life by our valiant arms. The followers 
of Thalestris have, however, disappeared among 
the scourges of the earth; and, except on great 
emergencies, when we can still show that the 
ancient spirit is not quite dead within us, the gen- 
But 


we 


tlemen have all the fighting to themselves. 

though we have resigned our usurped empire, 
are far from having recovered that of which we 
have been so unjustly deprived; and the male flirt 


still stalks a destroying angel in our midst. 


Among 
those whose stars have risen, culminated, and sunk 
into the contempt they merited, I recall with some 
interest the adventures of one, which happened to 
fall under my own immediate observation. 


I had for 


when, at Paris, I became acquainted with a hand- 


been residing abroad some years, 
some and accomplished young gentleman, whose 
appearance and manners could not fail to prepos- 
sess me in his favour, independently of the circum- 
stance of his being a native of the game town 
with myself—that strong attraction &. foreign 
land. 
Philadelphia, and was one of the many who had 
appeared on the glittering stage of fashionable so- 
ciety during my absence, affording a specimen that 
the race of beaux at least had not deteriorated in 
that line. I had, however, no opportunity of judg- 
ing of more than his exterior, for our acquaintance 
was a transient one, and, to our mutual regret, 
soon interrupted; but after a short time, again re- 
newed in my beloved home, where I found Mr. 
George Kingston occupying the prominent place in 
the beau monde to which his many advantages so 
fully entitled him. He called on me soon after my 
arrival. We discussed Paris, Italy, Germany to- 
gether, and my favourable impressions were con- 
tirmed by the intelligence of his observations and 

the grace and finish of his manner. 
The first time I saw him in company, he was 
most assiduously attentive to a very beautiful girl, 
182 


He was the son of a wealthy resident of 
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a belle from another city, then on a visit to an 
aged relative, who, being unable to accompany her 
into the scenes of gayety in which she was anxious 
consigned her to 
I did 


not know Miss Danvers, but her appearance inter- 


her youthful guest should mingle, 
the care of any chaperon she could procure. 


ested me, and, whenever we met, the attentions of 


George Kingston seemed to be more and more ex- 
clusively devoted to this lovely object. To me, 
there is an indefinable charm in witnessing the 
happiness of that golden period, a first love, (for so 
this seemed from the youth and ardour of the par- 
ties,) and I delighted in quietly observing the pair, 
who ofien appeared so absorbed in each other, as 
not to be conscious of any presence but their own. 
One evening I was thus engaged when interrupted 
by a lounging exquisite, whom I knew to be inti- 
mate with Mr. Kingston, and who, after taking a 
seat beside me, abruptly inquired the subject of 
my meditations. Thinking it a good opportunity 
to be enlightened as to the progress of this wooing, 
I replied that my thoughts were with the couple on 
the sofa opposite us, and said that it seemed quite a 
serious affair. 

‘* Not in the least serious, on my honour,”’ re- 
plied Mr. Clifford; ‘‘only a little harmless flirta. 
tion.”’ 

‘*A harmless flirtation,’’ I repeated. ‘‘I doubt 
whether there are many such, unless both parties 
happen to be equally destitute of that common ap- 
pendage of humanity—a heart.”’ 
said Mr. Clifford, ‘*‘ that 


hearts have no concern whatever in such cases; 


‘* My own opinion is,”’ 


nor heads either, for that matter—the only organs 
required being the eyes and the tongue; these, dex- 
terously used, are all that is necessary.’ 

‘** And will you pretend to tell me, that no heart 
speaks in the beautiful eyes that are now turned so 


bewitchingly on your friend’s face, and now so 
modestly sink beneath his gaze, while their dark 
lashes seem as though they would fain shadow her 
blushing cheek? He can have none if he does not 
feel their power. 
that fair girl, just from the beauty of soul that 


Woman as I am, I could love 
beams in every feature. Do not, do not tell me 
that such an one is to be tritled with by merely 
heartless attentions.”’ 

‘* Look at the circumstances of the parties,’’ he 
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replied, ‘‘and you will soon see how the affair 
must terminate. Miss Danvers, though handsome 
and accomplished, is but ‘a penniless lass with a 
lang pedigree;’ and George Kingston, the son of a 
rich man who wants all his money for his own 
expenditure, brought up in idle and extravagant 
habits, he is as penniless as herself. The lady 
must find some ‘ Laird of Cockpen,’ who wants a 
wife to keep his ‘ braw house’ for him, and George 
must either wed an heiress or remain a bachelor 
till the end of the chapter.”’ 

‘* And yet there have been instances of the blind 
god overturning more elevated plans of life than 
those you have sketched; and, to all appearance, 
he will do so in this case. Once inspired with a 
genuine affection, Mr. Kingston may shake off his 
idle habits and adopt those more likely to lead to 
independence. Judging from the lady's looks, she 
would hardly refuse to share it, however small.’’ 

“George Kingston and a small independence! 
The idea is a good one,”’ said Mr. Clifford, laugh- 
ing. ‘* Why, he would not marry Venus herself 
unless she had a good round sum in each pocket. 
Indeed, he has no wish to marry at all.’’ 

‘** Venus in pockets—shade of Homer defend us! 
But if such are his views, why does he waste his 
time on this portionless girl, lovely as she is?’’ 

‘* Because he admires her and wants her to ad- 
mire him. She is a great belle, and if he can 
distance other competitors, so much the greater 
triumph.”’ 

‘* He cannot be so unprincipled,”’’ I exclaimed. 

‘** Really, I see no harm in the case. We fre- 
quent society for amusement, and how can we 
amuse ourselves better than by making love to 
these fair young damsels pour passer le temps. 
George is an excellent fe llow, one of the best hearts 
in the world; but if the lady will fall in love with 
him in downright earnest, why he cannot help it, 
you know.” 

So spoke the frivolous man of the world, who, 
seeing from my looks that a serious rejoinder was 
to be expected, quitted me to bestow his civilities 
elsewhere. I now regarded the beautiful girl be- 
fore me, into whose willing ear Mr. Kingston was 
pouring eloquence by no means unacceptable, with 
a deep and painful interest, occasioned by the in- 
sight into her lover’s character that had just been 
given me, though when I looked at his open, plea- 
sant face, I foun d it hard to admit that he was in- 
deed the vain t rifler Mr. Clifford had described 
him. 

Ellen Danves seemed one of those fair creations 
to whom the cup of life had been presented in a 
happy hour. Joy and gladness sparkled in every 
feature of her speaking countenance; but it was a 
chastened and refined joyousness, without the least 
approach towards levity: and when you looked at 
the expression of her clear blue eye, you could see 
that, gay and laughing as was her exterior, a depth 
of untold tenderness dwelt within. This depth 
had evidently now been moved by the entrance of 
the master passion; and my spirit sank within me 
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when I thought that the rich treasures of her young 
and trusting heart might all be yielded up to one 
unworthy of the gift. 

Later in the evening, I was introduced to the 
young stranger, and my prepossessions in her fa- 
vour were so far increased by our short conversa- 
tion, that on the following morning I sought the 
house of her relative in hopes of again seeing her. 

The servant at the door hesitated about admitting 
me. ‘‘ Mrs. Hammond was indisposed,”’ he said, 
‘*and confined to her chamber.’’ As he spoke, a 
strain of melody reached me from within, and I 
quickly rejoined, ‘‘ But Miss Danvers is at home,”’ 
and entered the door. I paused on approaching the 
drawing-room, for I recognized an Italian air of 
which I was particularly fond, and would not in- 
terrupt the singer. A long sojourn in the land of 
poetry and song had rendered my taste in music a 
critical one; yet I was both surprised and delighted 
with the execution of the unseen musician. The 
liquid lingua Toscana was uttered with a pure and 
correct-accent, and the ‘‘ notes of linked sweetness 
evidently came from one im- 
The moment 


long drawn out,”’ 
bued with the true soul of harmony. 
they ceased, I advanced into the room, expecting 
to find Ellen alone; but I was mistaken. She was 
striking the last cords of the symphony, and her 
countenance still glowed with the excitement of 
her song, while beside her, and gazing on her with 
true lover-like devotion, was George Kingston. A 
shade of displeasure crossed his handsome face at 
the interruption of his delightful téte-a-téte, but he 
recovered himself while Ellen blushingly received 
me, and the compliments I bestowed upon her per- 
formance, to which I confessed myself a listener. 

I found Ellen’s conversation refined and interest- 
ing, untouched by the slightest shade of affectation 
either in sentiment or manner. In fact, she was 
almost too free from it; for the varied expression of 
her features, and the eloquent blood that mantled 
so richly in her glowing cheek, spoke the feeling 
of the moment rather too plainly for the cold re- 
quirements of conventional usage. My visit was 
extended @eyond the fashionable length, much to 
the annoyance of Mr. Kingston, whose abstracted 
manner while I remained was in marked contrast 
to his usual easy good-breeding. 

From this time, I saw Ellen frequently, though 
rarely unaccompanied by the gentleman who was 
her constant attendant; and his unremitted devo- 
tion, which exhibited all the characteristics of a 
sincere attachment, prevented my giving further 
heed to Mr. Clifford’s heartless suggestions, or to 
those of some others, who joined with him in say- 
ing the affair was a mere flirtation. 

Time passed on. Ellen's bright and bird-like 
existence, so formed of melody and love, was un- 
dimmed by a single cloud. Pleasure spread her 
varied allurements without, and within was a foun- 
tain of perennial joy, which reflected its own glad- 
ness on all surrounding it. Even the aged Mrs. 
Hammond felt the influence, and seemed to recall 
the feelings of her own youth amid the gay circle 
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which Ellen attracted to her usually solitary home. 
The old lady’s eye would brighten, when dwelling 


on her graceful form, while she did the honours of 


the house to her young guests; and, as it would 
glance from her to the distinguished looking youth 
by her side, it was plain she thought that nature 
had formed them for each other. 

‘‘Do you not think Mr. Kingston wonderfully 
like his grandfather, Colonel ?’’ she said to 
me one evening. 

** My dear Mrs. Hammond, he died long before 
I was born, and I have never seen his picture, so 
that I cannot judge of the likeness.’’ 

‘* Ah, [had forgotten it was your grandmother 
who was so intimate with him.’’ (Like many old 
ladies, Mrs. Hammond frequently identified several 
generations.) 
Washington’s aids for many years; and I remem- 
n thought your grandmother and he 


It ended in nothing, how- 


ber it was « 
would make a match. 
ever. 
time she flirted with him she was privately engaged 


Some said he jilted her, others that all the 


to your grandfather, whom she married very soon 
after. What was the truth I never knew; but he 
was certainly a most fascinating person, and made 
sad havoc among female hearts.”’ 

So then, thought I, both Mr. Kingston and my- 
self have an hereditary claim to being flirts; but as 
I knew nothing of my grandmother's love secrets, 
I could not enlighten the old lady as to the culpable 


party in this case. It was, however, evident that 


Mr. Kingston’s likeness to the handsome hero of 


the revolution had established him in her good 
graces, and she had no misgivings that the likeness 
had extended in one respect to the character as 
well as to the person. 

But the period fixed for the termination of Ellen’s 
visit now approached, and a shadow flitted over 
the brightness of her face when she told me that 
her mother’s cousin, Mr. Montague, would be in 
town next day, and after remaining a week was to 
escort her home. I expressed my regret that we 
were to lose her so soon, and at the same time my 
pleasure at the prospect of seeing Mr*Montague, 
with whom I had been intimate abroad. 

**You will find him as reserved and silent as 
ever,’’ said Ellen, ‘‘ but quite as good and quite as 
ugly.”’ 

‘* Nay, Ellen,’’ I replied, ‘‘he is only silent 


when among strangers; and as to his want of 


beauty, I never thought of it after I became well 
acquainted with him.”’ 

‘Nor do I,’’ said Ellen, ‘‘ except when I con- 
trast him with those who are really handsome.”’ 

‘*With Mr. Kingston, for instance,’’ I added, 
laughing. ‘‘ Yes, there is certainly a difference. 
Mr. Montague is perhaps ten years his senior. He 
is a man of learning—Mr. Kingston a man of 
fashion. Both shine in their respective orbits, 
which will probably never interfere with each 
other. I can therefore admire both.” 

Ellen looked down, and then changed the sub- 
ject by speaking—rather sadly, I thought—of her 


‘*He was a splendid man—one of 
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anxiety to see her mother and sister, (her father had 
long been dead,) to whom she was tenderly at- 
tached, and from whom she had now been absent 
four months. The promised escort arrived on the 
following day, and I found him, as Ellen said, but 
little changed. ‘There wasthe same quiet exterior, 
but the same inward enthusiasm, which only dis- 
played itself to his friends and to those who could 
sympathize with it. In a ball-room, he was a 
cypher—with a chosen few, the centre of the circle. 
He had joined our party when in Rome, and the 
charm his genius and cultivation had thrown around 
every spot we had visited together, had so identified 
him with my classical associations, that when I 
saw his stately figure across a group of most per- 
tinacious waltzers at a large ball, it seemed to me 
entirely out of place. Ellen was waltzing as usual 
with Mr. Kingston, and Mr. Montague’s eye was 
following her through all the evolutions of the 
mazy When it ended, and her partner 
stood supporting her and bending his proud An- 


dance. 


tinous head so gently towards her, an expression 
of unwonted sadness settled on her cousin’s face. 
He soon after joined me, and began to converse in 
his usually interesting manner; but I could see that 
ever and anon his attention was distracted by a 
glance at her sweet beaming countenance, as she 
moved among the dancers. At length I spoke of 
Mr. Kingston and his devotion to Ellen, of his 
many attractions, and the happiness I hoped there 
was in store for her. 

He evidently listened with breathless interest, 
but only replied, ‘‘ You think him, then, worthy 
of her. Heaven grant it may be so,”’ and abruptly 
left me. 

In a few days, Ellen returned home. 
sadness on her brow when she bade me adieu; but 


There was 


it was a sadness mingled with hope that spoke of 
a happy reunion. To my surprise, Mr. Kingston 
did not follow her; for with most of her friends, I 
had supposed them engaged, and that such would 
be the announcement as soon as Ellen had rejoined 
her family. But there are mysteries in all love 
affairs, and this did not occasion me any serious 
uneasiness, until I saw the gentleman bestowing 
his attentions on another lady, who had appeared 
among us soon after Ellen’s departure. This 
seemed strange, and Mr. Clifford’s prognostic 
again occurred to me. 

The approach of summer now dispersed the 
fashionable world, and after a short tour through 
our own beautiful state, I found myself located in 
a sequestered farm-house, in one of our most 
richly cultivated rural districts. Wander where 
we may, there is still a charm in home that outlasts 
all others; and this sweet valley, where as a school 
girl I had occasionally passed my vacations, was 
endeared to me by a thousand delightful remem- 
brances. Among them was one of a remarkably 
beautiful child, who, though several years younger 
than myself, had at such times been my favourite 
and when I looked upon the familiar 
surrounding scenery, her image rose 


a 


companion; 
face of the 
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upon my mind, from whence the exciting life I had 
led since we were separated, had almost entirely 
banished it. 

On one occasion, however, she had been most 
vividly recalled. It was in the gallery of the Bar- 
barini Palace, when standing before Guido’s cele- 
brated picture of Beatrice Cenci, that, after won- 
dering at its beauty, the sad yet tender expression 
of the rich hazel eye, struck suddenly one of the 
hidden chords of memory connected with my 
childhood. It seemed as if those eyes had some- 
where beamed upon me, and that the exquisite 
moulding of the whole face was not unfamiliar. 
I had seen copies of the painting, but they had 
never thus affected me; and while I dwelt upon it, 
the face of Lucy Meadows came before me as the 
one whose peculiar and touching expression that 
of the unhappy Beatrice so strikingly recalled. 
Though a miller’s daughter in a distant land, Lucy 
certainly resembled the high-born and unfortunate 
Italian; and after musing awhile upon the singu- 
larity of the likeness, she was again forgotten. 

Many were the happy hours that we had spent 
together, either rambling through the woods or on 
the bank of the pretty lake whose waters turned 
her father’s mill, when it was my favourite amuse- 
ment to deck the little beauty with flowers and 
feign she was an enchanted princess, while I would 
recount the wonders of fairy land and unfold to 
her the legends with which my memory was stored. 
An old quarry on the other side of the lake, which 
stretched befure the house where I then was, had 
been our chosen haunt, and as I again looked upon 
it, I fancied I could almost see her starry eyes 
turned upon me, full of the gushing tenderness 
called forth by some moving narrative. ‘Tell me 
of Lucy Meadows,”’ I said, turning to my hostess. 
‘*Has she grown up as beautiful as she promised, 
and as full of sensibility?’’ 

‘* She is, indeed, as beautiful a creature as one 
could see on a summer’s day,’’ replied Mrs. Long, 
a plain farmer’s wife; ‘‘or rather she was so—for 
she has sadly faded of late.’’ 

‘* How—is she ill then?’’ I asked. 

‘*Sick at heart and in body too.”’ 

‘*An unhappy marriage, I suppose. She was, 
indeed, formed of too delicate materials for earthly 


happiness. Poor, poor Lucy.”’ 
**She is not married,’’ said Mrs. Long, ‘‘ but it 
is not less a bad man’s fault that she is dying; and 


so fuir spoken and handsome as he was. Who 





would have thought 

‘*Oh, Mrs. Long,”’ said I, greatly agitated, ‘‘do 
not tell me she is unworthy. I cannot, will not 
believe it.’’ 


‘* Unworthy!—she!—there’s not a better, purer 
creature upon earth. But I will tell you all about 
it. 


” 


Not to recapitulate the long-winded narrative of 


my worthy hostess, Lucy's story was briefly this. 
She had fully realized the promise of her early 
beauty and grown to womanhood, the pride of her 


parents’ hearts and the admiration of the surround- 


ing swains. Her own natural refinement and the 
imaginative tendency of her mind, fostered as it 
had been by her early association with my un- 
worthy self, had, however, sadly unfitted her to be 
the companion of the unlettered youth of that 
simple neighbourhood. Her acquirements were 
merely such as the country school where all were 
educated could bestow; but in our childish inter- 
course many a well-worn volume had found its 
way from my possession into hers, and their pe- 
rusal had opened to her the portals of an inner 
world, in which it seemed she dearly loved to dwell. 
She was active in the performance of all the duties 
of her station, but when they were done, instead 
of gossiping with the neighbouring lads and lasses, 
she would isolate herself in some sweet nook and 
read for hours, while they would wonder at her 
choice. ‘This taste was too encouraged by her 
parents, who, proud of her ‘‘learning,’’ as they 
called it, added to her slender library such books 
as she desired. So passed her early youth in quiet 
happiness, and she had numbered eighteen sum- 
mers untouched by any sorrow. 

At this time—it was two years before I heard 
the tale—a shooting party of several gentlemen 
were loitering in the neighbourhood, when one of 
them, in an evil hour for her, saw and admired the 
rare beauty of the miller’s daughter. The easy 
hospitality of the region gave him a ready welcome 
to her father’s house, and while his pleasant, win- 
ning manners, made his society acceptable to all 
its inmates, he soon learned the readiest access to 
the ear and heari of the gentle Lucy. After a short 
sojourn, his companions departed, while he re- 
mained, feigning his excuse in a wish to explore 
the beauties of the surrounding scenery. He had 
told his name and lineage—the latter was dear to 
every lover of his country, and the worthy miller, 
who, in the depths of his own heart, thought his 
Lucy would dignify a crown, saw no danger in her 
intimate association with one of his wealth and 
name. My reader will perhaps anticipate this, as 
I did, when listening to the story, I faltered out— 
‘* George Kingston!”’ 

Yes, it was he who had lingered weeks and 
months on this spot, and by the arts he so well 
could use, had won the heart of the innocent and 
unsuspecting Lucy. That he was above her, save 
in all that woman loves to reverence, she had never 
dreamed; for the true spirit of equality and of our 
republican institutions, banished as it often is by 
frivolous distinctions from our large cities, ever 
finds its home among our country population; and 
the farmer who owns his broad acres, the tenant 
who tills them, the miller who grinds their pro- 
duce, and the humble dependent who shares it, all 
feel that they are brothers and know of no superiors. 

Mr. Meadows saw that George Kingston loved 
his child—he saw, too, that Lucy’s calm and gentle 
spirit was stirred within her, like the lake by the 
summer's zephyr; but little did he or did any know 
the change his presence had wrought in her whole 


existence. Lucy had hitherto enjoyed little conge- 
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nial companionship; she had felt—and oh! how sad 
the feeling—that she was alone even among those 
whom she dearly loved. Her world was not their 
world; her most treasured thoughts found no echo 
in their bosoms, and even on outward nature she 
looked with other eyes. 
order had appeared, one who not only could sympa- 
thize in all her tastes, but elevate and refine them 


Now a being of a higher 


by his own. The influence of his personal beauty 
too, was not unfelt, nor of the generous sentiments 
that seemed to animate him. It was then no won- 
der that Lucy loved with all the enthusiasm of her 
nature, nor that when after these months of happi- 
ness had passed, and a father’s express command 
had recalled George to his home, with only the 
hope of his speedy return to cheer her, that the 
charm of life seemed to have been broken. 

For weeks—nay, months—she patiently awaited 
his promised coming; but autumn faded into win- 
ter, and with it faded the roses on Lucy’s cheek, 
but still he came not. At length news reached her 
that he had left the country, and crushed her al- 
ready blighted hopes. From that 
gradually been drooping, like some fair flower 


time she had 


culled for a moment’s pleasure, and then left to 


wither and decay. The inward wound took the 
form of consumption, and it was now thought she 
What had been the 
motive of the heartless man in this wanton destruc- 
tion of another's peace, none could say. Whether 
he had meditated a deeper wrong, or whether it 


was in conformity with Mr. Cliflord’s theory of 


had not many weeks to live. 


life, for mere amusement, still rests within his own 
bosom. 

When I had listened to this recital, I soon re- 
traced the well remembered path to Lucy’s home, 
and after a short interview with her mother, who 
prepared her to receive me, I was admitted to her 
chamber. It was many years since we had parted, 
yet I should still have recognized her, not so much 
by her resemblance to the blooming girl I had left, 
but to the picture which had struck me so forcibly; 
for as she reclined a little elevated on her pillows, 
with a ‘kerchief bound across her brow, her pale 
and suffering face, her round, full eye, and the ex- 
pression of her still beautiful mouth, rendered the 
likeness fairly startling. 

She seemed rejoiced to see me, spoke of the 
many hours we had spent together as some of the 
happiest of her childhood, and pointed out several 
little memorials of them that were still around her; 
and never shall I forget the heavenly expression 
with which she drew from beneath her pillow my 
parting gifts—a bible and a book of prayer—which 
she said were now her only treasures. Yes, dear 
Lucy, deeply had you imbibed the heavenly dews 
of God's Holy Word, and, untaught by man, with 
true childlike simplicity and faith, laid hold of the 
the No 


earthly guide had led her towards the straight and 


only strong refuge in day of trouble. 
narrow entrance, for her family were of the sect of 
Friends, and the country round was peopled with 


those of the same creed, who, trusting to the light 
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within, forbear to offer any outward illumination; 
and Lucy had thus been left, in her dark hour, to 
seek it for herself. 

In our frequent interviews,—for from this time I 
was her constant visitor,—I was astonished at the 
depth and clearness of her views. Her vivid ima- 
gination seemed to become each day more spiritual- 
ized, and to realize so fully the promised glories of 
the unseen world, that while listening to her I have 
often trembled at the slight veil that separated me 
from the great company of the redeemed which my 
companion was so soon to join. She spoke of her 
short dream of earthly love so bright and brief, and 
said that she still clung to its remembrance as a 
foretaste of the holier affection that now filled the 
heart left desolate by its unworthy possessor. ‘T'o- 
wards him she felt no resentment, and once had 
wished to see him; her father had conveyed her 
wishes to him a few months before, but they had 
been unnoticed, and this last proof of his total in- 
difference added another pang to the many he had 
already inflicted. One more earnest desire was too 
ungratified, and that she had till now refrained from 
expressing, in the fear of wounding her parents’ 
prejudices—it was that she might be united to the 
church by baptism, and this wish was at length 
fulfilled. 
the triumph that lighted her splendid eyes as the 
holy waters bathed her brow, had hardly faded 
from them, when they were closed in the still 


It was on the morning of her death, and 


slumber that knows no waking—adding another 
victim to man’s heartlessness and woman’s broken 


trust. 


7 * * * * * > * * 


Months passed away—I was again at home, and 
to my frequent inquiries about Ellen Danvers, I 
learned to my great satisfaction she was well—Mrs. 
Hammond assuring me that it had been all a mis- 
take about young Kingston; and Mr. Clifford, after 
laughing at the interest I had taken in the aflair, 
added, ‘‘ Montague is now devoted to the lady; 
he is rich, and not particularly young or handsome. 
You will see that all will end exactly as I told 
you.”’ The children of this world are proverbi- 
ally wise in their generation, and, relieved to think 
that Ellen’s gay and versatile nature had saved her 
from suffering, I trusted to this statement, which 
he said he had received from an unquestioned 
source. 

A wedding in my family took me to ——— in 
the course of the winter, and before Ellen could 
hear of my arrival, I inquired my way to her mo- 
ther’s house, and was ushered into the parlour. 
The rooms were small and simply furnished, 
though as I looked around I could see evidences of 
former wealth, and of the taste that wealth can 
never purchase. Books in several languages were 
on the shelves, all well read and well selected; the 
piano was open, and beside it a pile of music; a 
few good pictures were on the walls, and on a 
marble table was a small but exquisite statue of 
I remembered to have 


Ariadne sleeping, which 


seen in the studio of a young sculptor in Rome. 
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This I knew had been purchased by Mr. Montague 
to encourage the starving genius who had produced 
it, and its presence there confirmed the report that 
had reached. me of his engagement to Ellen. She 
soon appeared, and in the excitement of the meet- 
ing, I at first observed no change in her; but after 
her mother and sister had joined us, and, relieved 
from the necessity of entertaining her guest, the 
glow had faded from her features, I was struck 
with the unnatural expression that succeeded it. 
Her cheek was full and rounded as before, but her 
mouth, about which smiles and dimples were ance 
perpetually playing, was now set into rigidity, 
while her eye, suv darkly beautifully blue, seemed 
to have lost all its original brightness—quenched, 
I feared, by tears. Her very attitude spoke of 
desolation, and as she sat beside the sleeping Ari- 
adne, and I thought of all the misery man’s incon- 
stancy had entailed upon my sex from the time of 
Theseus to the present day, I yielded my full as- 
sent to the poet’s assertion, that 


“Men were deceivers ever.” 


The affectionate manners of Mrs. Danvers made 
me feel at once at home, and when, with a kind- 
ness that would take no denial, she insisted upon 
my being her guest for the evening, (it was the only 
one at my disposal for some time,) promising me 
her cousin Mr. Montague’s escort home, I readily 
consented to remain. I had hoped his entrance 
would dissipate Ellen’s sadness, but it was not so; 
she still sat quiet and indifferent, and, except when 
obliged to do so, seldom spoke. He did not direct 
his attention particularly to her, though she was 
evidently his object; and, as his rich and well- 
stored mind added a charm peculiarly his own to 
the conversation, Ellen listened, and for the mo- 
ment seemed her former self. In the course of the 
evening I asked her to sing, and as all joined in 
the request, she was obliged to comply. But, oh! 
how different the song from those of former days; 
where was the brilliant execution, the rich out- 
pouring of the melody within? Gone, utterly. She 
sung a simple Scottish ballad, which more resem- 
bled a wail than a song, and I fairly wept as the 
sad strain floated upon the air—it told the tale of a 
broken heart, and I felt that it was true. 

But my walk home with Mr. Montague encou- 
raged me. Seeing the deep interest I felt in one 
so dear to him, he made no secret of his attachment, 
and, to my surprise, I found he was not without 
hopes of its ultimate success. 

‘* Had her former lover,’’ he said, ‘‘been worthy 
of her, or had her regard for him been founded on 
other than his personal attractions, I should indeed 
Mr. Kingston is handsome and accom- 
She returned 


despair. 
plished, and appeared to love her. 
him an affection founded on the qualities he so emi- 
nently possesses, and not on those that constitute 
She now 


the real greatness of an immortal being. 
knows him to be unworthy, more so than perhaps 
you would believe, and that under his smooth and 
pleasing exterior, there is a cold, selfish and de- 


graded heart. She does not pine for him; on the 
contrary, I know that if now he asked her hand, 
she would spurn him from her. She weeps over 
her broken faith and trust in human love—her 
peace so wounded and her heart so scathed; and if 
ever she loves again, it will be one as different from 
Mr. Kingston as the love she will then bestow is 
from the passion that so often usurps its name. 
Her mother and sister are truly judicious; and 
while they sympathize with her sufferings, they 
strive to lead her to higher aims in life than she 
has ever yet adopted.”’ 

I told Mr. Montague poor Lucy’s story, which 
had by some means reached him, and did not con- 
ceal my apprehensions that Ellen’s depressed and 
miserable state might poison the sources of her life 
also. 

‘* Heaven forbid!’’ was his reply. ‘‘ From your 
account I should judge their natures to be different. 
Your gentle Lucy must have been of a highly ima- 
ginative temperament, one calculated to cherish 
sorrow asa congenial guest. Ellen is not so; she 
is formed for happiness, and her effort is to chase 
away the dark destroyer’s presence. Life has 
many charms for her, and though her feelings are 
keen, she possesses both energy of mind and pride 
of spirit. It is seldom she allows a stranger to 
witness her depression, and I ascribe her want of 
self control this evening entirely to the associations 
your presence could not fail to recall. You will 
see her in society apparently gay. I need not tell 
you it is all assumed; but this very effort shows a 
strength that will at length be conqueror.”’ 

I hoped that he was right; and when I next saw 
Ellen, it was in a crowded saloon, where she was 
receiving the admiration her exquisite beauty could 
not fail to excite: but the forced smile that gave no 
brightness to her eye, the occasional compression 
of her brow and of the corners of her mouth, 
showed how painful was the mask she wore; and I 
could sometimes see her catch her breath with a 
sort of spasmodic effort, even while her low and 
silvery laugh was echoing on my ear. 

Who loathes hypocrisy more than a confiding 
generous woman, yet who can struggle more despe- 
rately to deceive than that very woman when her 
confidence is blasted and her heart’s best gift thrown 
back to her unvalued? Oh! how hateful did George 
Kingston appear as I looked upon her! His very 
beauty seemed deformity, and his other gifts the 
snares that lure to misery; and how my heart 
warmed towards his noble rival, so greatly his in- 
ferior in outward attractions, yet so truly good and 
worthy of the heart he coveted. 

Mr. Montague was probably thirty-five. He had 
been highly educated, and was for many years an 
industrious plodding man of business. The unex- 
pected bequest of a large fortune from a distant and 
eccentric relative, had suddenly raised him to afflu- 
ence, and the first use of the liberty thus acquired, 
was to hasten to Europe, where he could indulge 
the tastes and pursue the studies he had been 


, ee ; 
obliged to forego while earning his daily bread. In 3 
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person he was tall and dignified, though not in the 
least handsome; his complexion was dark, and his 
usual expression so grave, that when his face re- 
laxed into a smile, the effect was that of sunshine 
upon a darkened landscape. Afier spending five 
years abroad, devoted most sedulously to self im- 
provement, he had on his return renewed his inti- 
Mrs. Danvers, 
and grave, sedate and studious as he was, had been 
captivated by the girlish grace and winning accom- 
He kne w, how- 


mate association with his cousin 


plishments of the lively Ellen. 
ever, that the regard she felt for him was more that 
of a child for a father or a pupil towards a sage, 
than the tender affection he would have inspired; 
and he had so guarded his feelings that neither she 
nor her family had been aware of their nature until 
afier her unfortunate visit to Mrs. Hammond. Then 
he saw she loved another,gnd the conviction was 
unutterably painful. But when after weeks and 
months that other seemed to have forgotten her, 
and Ellen's cheek and eye showed the suffering his 
inconstancy inflicted, then Mr. Montague’s tender 
attentions could no longer be misunderstood by her 
mother and sister,.though she still seemed uncon- 
scious of the feeling that actuated them. 

It was an unspeakable satisfaction to Mrs. Dan- 
vers, indignant as she was at the heartless treat- 
ment of her child, to know that one she so highly 
valued would gladly take the wounded dove to his 
bosom, and cherish her with more than a parent's 
tenderness. Her own health was precarious, and 
she knew not how soon her two daughters might 
be left wholly unprotected; but still she would 
neither by word or look encourage Mr. Montague’s 
addresses. She told him plainly that she saw 
Ellen's heart was seared, her feelings numbed by 
the chilling influence of disappointment; that her 
faith in man was gone, and she feared would never 
Mr. Montague thought differently; 
ask for Ellen’s hand 


be revived. 
he said that he would 
until he had won her heart, and that time and op- 
portunity were all he desired. This much Mrs. 
Danvers herself communicated to me. She had 
heard through Mr. Montague of Lucy's melan- 
choly story, and from her I learned that the same 
rant of principle shown by Mr. Kingston in his 
love affairs had been more than once displayed in 
Lucy’s fate, and Ellen’s also, was 


not 


other matters. 
therefore blessed compared with what it might 
have been had either become his wife. But many 
sad forebodings filled my heart on her account, 
and threw a shade of melancholy over the whole of 
my Visit to 
7 . 





. ” * . > * * 


Three years afterward, I was again there. My 
home was with dearly cherished friends, and I was 
surrounded by all that wealth and fashion had to 
boast. It was towards evening. A gentleman and 
lady were with me in the splendid drawing-room, 
and before me was the sleeping Ariadne, whose 
beauty and grace I could now admire without 
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thinking of her sorrows, for the very air around 
me was filled with gladness. Yes, time and as- 
siduity had worked their usual wonders, and the 
once desolate Ellen Danvers was now the happy 
bride of Edward Montague. I beside 
her when she pronounced the vow that united them, 
and never had Ellen’s beauty struck me more. It 
had been subdued and chastened by the trial she 
had undergone, and with the elevation of her cha- 


had stood 


racter through the hard teachings of experience, a 
higher charm had been added to her whole appear- 
ance. We were all gaily discussing a féte which 
had just been given on their marriage, when a letter 
was placed in Mr. Montague’s hand, and its perusal 
seemed strangely to affect him. Ellen was alarm- 
ed, and insisted upon knowing the cause, when her 
husband, after regarding her with some anxiety, 
drew her towards him as he said, 

‘* My Ellen, this letter brings sad tidings of one 
who once was dear to you. Your sorrows, and 
poor Lucy Meadows’ early death, have both been 
terribly avenged, and the unhappy George King- 
ston now lies a mutilated being on the borders of 
It is a dark story of domestic peace 
violated and holy ties dissolved. You know the 
her husband, in a trans- 
ston; they 


the grave. 


gay and foolish Mrs. 8.; 





port of jealousy, challenged Mr. Ki 
met, and George was dangerously wounded. A 
limb has been amputated in the hope of saving his 
life, but the result is still doubtful. May he be 
spared to repent of his many misdeeds.”’ 

Deep sobs were Ellen's only reply, while I re- 
called many circumstances that proved Mr. S s 
jealousy but too well grounded; and Mr. Montague 
told us further particulars of the tale of darkness. 
When we had finished, Ellen raised her head from 
her husband’s shoulder, and said— 

‘*Oh, Edward! how can I be grateful enough to 
Heaven for saving me from that unprincipled and 
worthless man; how show my sense of all the 





blessings now bestowed on one so selfish in her 
sorrow and so long unworthy of your deep devoted 
love?”’ 

Mr. Montague gazed fondly into the blue eyes 
that were so tenderly fixed upon his own, and, as 
he kissed her tearful cheek, replied— 

‘*By adoring, as we both must do, my El!en, 
the Providence that has overruled even our hardest 
trials for our good, and made them result in our 
Had you never loved this worthless 


purest joys. 
It was 


man, we might have been still divided. 
your sad experience of the counterfeit that taught 
you ihe value of the true affection, and gave me the 
place I so long laboured to gain in your heart. I 
grieve over Mr. Kingston’s depravity and its pun- 
ishment; but was more to be expected from a ca- 
reer commenced in falsehood than a termination in 
disgrace? If he recovers, he may learn to live for 
something better than mere amusement, or at least 
to choose such as interfere less with the happiness 


of others.”’ 
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THE MANDERFIELDS. 


BY MI88 LESLIE. 


PART THE FOURTH. 


Arter finding a house to their satisfaction, the 
Manderfield family in a few days removed thither. 
It was in a very pleasant, though somewhat retired 
street, in the western section of the town. In front 
was a pretty little garden blooming with flowers 
and flowering shrubs; and behind was one con- 
siderably larger. ‘Three doors below, commenced 
a row of smaller but neat and well-finished dwell- 
ings, built for the accommodation of genteel people 
whose income was not above mediocrity. 

The furniture of the Manderfields, being all new, 
was taken to the house, and completely arranged 
previous to the removal of the family, who, like all 
persons that have lived even a few weeks in lodg- 
ings, were very happy to find themselves in a house 
of their own. In consideration of the civilities re- 
ceived from Mrs. Blagden, each of the children was 
enabled by their parents to make her a pretty little 
present, which she received with great gratitude, 
and many compliments; assuring them that ‘‘ they 
had quite hopened her heyes with regard to Ameri- 
can persons, whom she now would make bold to 
say were nearly hequal to Henglish.”’ 

Towards the close of the day that succeeded 
their arrival at their new abode, Mr. Manderfield 
and his children were all in the front garden, 
weeding, watering and tying up the flowers, and 
debating on various improvements in the little par- 
terre. ‘Their voices attracted the attention of a 
gentleman who chanced to be passing, and when 
he turned his head towards them, they all recog- 
nized the stranger of St. James’s park. He stopped 
at the.iron railing while the girls put their hands 
through, and greeted him with smiles, and the boys 
ran delightedly to open the gate. Mr. Manderfield, 
understanding who it was, and much struck with 
his prepossessing appearance, now came forward, 
and thanked him warmly for the kindness he had 
shown the children on meeting them in their walks; 
and earnestly requested that he would come into 
the house, and rest himself, and be introduced to 
Mrs. Manderfield. ‘‘I have but just commenced 
my evening ramble’’—replied the stranger,—after 
duly making his acknowledgments for the invita- 
tion,—‘‘ My residence is only six doors below 
yours.”’ 

‘*'Then you are our neighbour’’—exclaimed the 
children—‘‘ We are so glad.”’ 

Mr. Manderfield also expressed his pleasure,— 
adding a hope of seeing him frequently and uncere- 
moniously at the house. 

‘*And yet’’—said the stranger—‘‘ you know not 
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who I am—and you do not consider the possibility 
of hereafter discovering some objections to the cul- 
tivation of an acquaintance on your part so kindly 
and frankly proffered.” 

‘Oh! no—no!”’ cried the children. 

‘* Weare willing to take you on trust’’—said Mr. 
Manderfield, with a smile. ‘‘In my country we 
are not apt to think unfavourably of a stranger un- 
less he has given us seme cause.”’ 

“‘T too am an American!’’—said the stranger, 
after a pause, in which he seemed to be struggling 
with some deep emotion. 

The children, electrified and delighted, now 
gathered round him—and Juliet in finding him an 
American was so glad, that she forgot the hope she 
had at first entertained of his turning out a noble- 
man. Mr. Manderfield, at the stranger’s announce- 
ment of his country, took his hand and shook it 
fervently. The old gentleman seemed much af- 
fected, and brushed a tear from his eye with his 
left hand, while his right trembled in the cordial 
grasp of his countryman. He did not speak, but 
took out a card, and presented it to Mr. Mander- 
field, who found on it the name of Winslow Ser- 
lingham. Mr. Manderfield then gave his own 
name,—and entreated his new friend to come in 
and pass the evening. Mr. Serlingham hesitated, 
but finally complied—saying—‘‘The offer is so 
tempting, I cannot withstand it.”’ 

Mr. Manderfield then took the arm of his guest, 
whose other hand was secured by little Laura, as 
she ran at his side; the boys following with Juliet. 
They found Mrs. Manderfield in the drawing-room, 
and her husband in presenting the stranger, said— 
‘*Our friend and countryman Mr. Serlingham.”’ 
And then explained, that this was the gentleman 
to whose kindness the children were so much in- 
debted. 

To be brief, Serlingham soon found himself 
seated at the very American tea-table of Mrs. 
Manderfield—and the conversation turned on the 
orchards, and the indigenous fruit trees of America. 

When the repast was over, and the children sent 
out to take their usual evening walk, (for it wanted 
yet an hour of sunset,) Mr. and Mrs. Manderfield 
and their guest drew chairs round a front window 
that opened into a balcony, and through which the 
soft air of early summer wafted from the garden 
below the fragrance of such mignionette as is only 
found in England, and the delicious perfume of such 
roses as are never seen under the burning sun of 
America. 

‘*Mr. Manderfield’’—said Serlingham—‘ your 
home is Philadelphia. Have you been in Boston? 
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May I ask if you sometimes go there? It is my 
native place.”’ 

‘*I visited Boston on business, about a year 
since’’—replied Mr. Manderfield. 

‘*Are you acquainted with Delmour Cleland, 
who served in the army during the whole war of 
the revolution, but is now again a merchant?’’—in- 
quired Serlingham. 

‘* Yes—Colonel Cleland, as he is still called. I 
have had some business transactions with him. 
When last in Boston I dined at his house.”’ 

‘*Did you—did you, indeed!’’—exclaimed Ser- 
lingham, eagerly. ‘‘ And his wife—did you see 
his wife?”’ 

**T had that pleasure.’’ 

**Oh! Amelia!—Amelia! 
lect how she looked? 
age?”’ 

‘*T supposed her probably about thirty-five. I 
remember her well. She appeared to me a still 
beautiful woman with a somewhat melancholy ex- 
Her eyes I per- 


And can you recol- 
What did you suppose her 


pression in her deep blue eyes. 
fectly recollect.”’ 

** Ah!’’——said the old man,—‘‘she has but one 
And how was she drest? 
Excuse me—it is a trifling question—but I should 


cause of melancholy. 


be so glad—it would be such a gratification to be 
enabled to form an idea of her whole appearance— 
to imagine how she looked.”’ 

**I do recollect’’—said Mr. Manderfield—*“‘ that 
Mrs. Cleland wore a gray silk. I remarked it 
because of its black trimming: having always ad- 
mired the chasteness and harmony of gray and 
black. I also remember that she had a remarkably 
becoming cap.”’ 

‘*No doubt of it’’—said Serlingham. 


never spoke of dress—she never seemed to study 


** She 


it. Yet her taste was exquisite.” 

He then added, after a pause—‘‘ Mr. Manderfield, 
the minuteness of my questions must have surprised 
you. But you will pardon them when I tell you, 
that Amelia the wife of Colonel Cleland, is my 
daughter—my only daughter.”’ 

‘**T am very glad to hear it’’—said Mr. Mander- 
field—‘‘as I have fortunately been able to tell you 
that I have seen her.”’ 

‘** And now’’—continued the old man, trembling 
with eagerness—‘‘forgive me again—but did you 
see Emma—my daughter’s daughter—my grand- 
child. A beautiful little cherub three years old. 
The sweetest, the loveliest, the most affectionate. 
Oh! did you seé her?”’ 

‘*I saw no little girl of that age’’—replied Mr. 
Manderfield. 

‘*Whither am I wandering’’—exclaimed Ser- 
lingham. ‘‘Certainly you did not. I am wild 
when I think of her. Emma cannot always be a 
child. 

“*I did see a charming young lady, apparently 
about that age, whom Colonel Cleland presented 
to me as his daughter’’—replied Mr. Mandertfield. 

‘*Charming, indeed, she must be’’—said Ser- 
lingham. ‘‘ And now if you can recollect, inform 


She is now fourteen.”’ 


ann 
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me, as nearly as possible, how she looked. Yet 
stay—do not tell me now. Some other time I will 
try and nerve myself to hear it. Let me a little 
longer allow myself the melancholy pleasure of 


imagining her as she looked when last I saw her. 
I cannot bear to displace the image that has so 
many years remained in such vivid colours on my 
mind. ‘They proposed last year, to send me her 
portrait, painted as she now is. But I declined the 
offer;—for I knew that if it came, I should scarcely 
have courage to open the box that contained it, 
knowing that the first glance would dispel the be- 
loved illusion, and that I could never again think 
of Emma exactly as I have thought of her so long.”’ 

The old man leaned back in his chair, and held 
his handkerchief to his eyes; and Mr. and Mrs. 
Manderfield clasped each other’s hands in sym- 
pathy. 

‘‘And now’’—continued Serlingham—when he 
had become a little composed—‘‘tell me if you 
heard her speak. But it is too much to hope you 
have the least recollection of any thing she said.’’ 

‘‘T am sorry to reply that I have not’’—replied 
Mr. Manderfield. ‘‘I know she said but little. 
Yet I remember that she had a sweet voice, and 
that I was struck with her intelligent manner of 
listening to the conversation.’’ 

‘“‘That she is intelligent,—and highly so,—I 
have the happiness of knowing from her letters. 
The dear little thing!—she wrote. me one with a 
lead pencil when she was only six years old,—de- 
scribing to me her new doll, and telling the feats 
of her two kittens. What days of happiness are 
those on which I receive her letters,—I always 
open them first, before either her mother’s or her 
father’s. And how grateful I am to my daughter 
and her husband for having so sedulously cherished 
in this darling child the affection which from her 
earliest infancy she showed for her doating grand- 
father. 

Serlingham then started from his chair, and tra- 
versed the room in silent perturbation. Afterwards, 
he resumed his seat, and endeavoured to converse 
on ordinary topics—but his manner was distrait, 
and in less than half an hour, he rose and took his 
leave, saying with an effort to smile—‘‘I have be- 
haved sadly to my kind friends, on this my first 
visit—but I will try to do better when we meet 
again. In truth, I ought not to trust myself to talk 
of these things. But nature will break out some- 
And it have had the 
melancholy happiness of seeing one who has seen 
Emma. Since the day I first met your children, I 
have walked in all directions and visited all places 
where I thought it most likely to meet them, and 
to feast my eyes with a sight of your sweet Laura, 


times. is the first time I 


who notwithstanding some difference in age, has 
so singular a resemblance to my darling grand- 
child.’’ 

The old gentleman then departed, amid pressing 
entreaties from Mr. and Mrs. Manderfield to repeat 
his visits as often as he felt an inclination. 

‘*Ah!’’—said Mrs. Manderfield, after Serling- 
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THE MANDERFIELDS. 


ham had departed—‘‘ how much it is to be regret- 
ted that the interests of business so often interfere 
with domestic happiness. ‘The poor old gentleman 
— if he could only arrange his affairs so as to live 
always in his own country!’’ And looking fondly 


at her husband, she repeated 


“Can all the wealth of India’s coast 
Atone for years in absence lost.” 


On the following morning, immediately after 
breakfast, Serlingham came in to request an after- 
noon visit from the Manderfield family; being de- 
sirous, as he said, of showing them his little garden, 
and some other things. ‘The invitation was cheer- 
fully accepted; and, as soon as dinner was over, 
they all repaired to the dwelling of their neighbour; 
and found it fitted up with much taste and neatness. 
He 
had a good library; on the walls of which spaces 
had been found for an old map of North America, 
a plan of the town of Boston before the revolution; 


His servants were an elderly man and wife. 


and also engraved portraits of Sebastian Cabot, and 
John Winthrop. 
had the 


In his little front garden, which 


attracted attention of the Manderfield 


family before they knew who was the occupant of 


the house, were two shrubs of the American laurel, 
one clustered with its pink blossoms, so delicately 
pencilled and pointed; and there was a deg-wood 
covered with broad white flowers. In the centre 
stood a young tulip tree with its large honey-cups 


of red and yellow shading into light green. Each 


parlour window was shaded by luxuriant vines of 
of 


’ 


the convolvolus major, the ‘‘morning glory’ 
America, and at that time a rarity in England, and 
cultivated with much care. These were planted 
in capacious pots, and trained like geraniums to 
clamber over large fan-spreading frames. 

In the back garden was a pump of very cool 
clear water; near which, that it might benefit by 
the dampness of the ground, had been planted a 
magnolia, which though eight years old had not 
yet blossomed,—but the owner still hoped, each 
Near it, 


partaking also of the moist soil, were a few tall 


successive season, that perhaps it would. 


feathery sprigs with scarcely perceptible little green 
berries upon them. These were cranberry plants. 


Among other Americanisms were some stalks of 


Indian corn, looking, it is true, more like those of 


East Jersey than of Western Pennsylvania. But 


the pride of the garden was a flourishing bed of 


Boston squashes, whose numerous large yellow 
blossoms gave promise of a fine crop of that vege- 
table. By the bye, how much we want a word, 
one general, comprehensive, easily-said word to 
what are called vegetables by 


townspeople, American 


€ xpre ss at once, 
American 
country-folks; widgables by many of the coloured 


It is true they 


and sass by 
population, and wahbles by a few. 
but so also are fruits, 
The English “ gar- 


are vecetable substances, 
and grapes, and forest-trees. 
den-stuff,’’ or 
n-grocers, the people in England that sell 


We Americans are partly 


‘*cvarden-truck’’ is still worse; so 
are gree 


these trucks and stuffs. 
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accused of coining words; but we rather like the 
accusation. It is another proof of our inventive 
genius. Besides, a new country that has so many 
new things, could not get along without new words. 
Will no one coin a word, sensible and yet simple, 
accessible to people of all classes, and implying 
exclusively such things as culinary vegetables, and 
garden-truck. He who does this, will deserve well 
of his country. We know of many other words 
that ought to be coined, but we will reserve them 
for some future digression. 

Notwithstanding the shortness of the time that 
had elapsed since their leaving America, the Man- 
derfields were all delighted to see in a foreign land 
these little specimens of the productions of their 
own country; the seeds. and plants having been 
sent to Serlingham by his relatives in Boston. 
Every vessel that came from New England (it is 
true that at that period they were few and far be- 
tween) bringing him proofs of affectionate remem- 
brance; including, of course, letters and news- 
papers. 

When the guests returned to the front parlour, 
they found a table set out with New Haven pickled 
oysters, Boston biscuits, Connecticut pippins, and 
several other nice articles purely American. The 
old gentleman did the honours of the repast in the 
most hospitable and courtly manner; and when it 
was over, he took his visiters again into the library, 
and showed them some curious books, and a port- 
folio of engravings from the best British artists. 
Also, two new pictorial works which especially 
interested Juliet; one of them a selection of views 
of noblemen’s country-seats; and the other of land- 
scapes comprising the most picturesque of those 
English castles and abbeys, whose ivied ruins seem 
always surrounded by an atmosphere of history and 
romance. 

While Mr. Manderfield and the young people 
were engaged in looking over these things, Serling- 
ham conducted Mrs. Manderfield intothe otherroom, 
and opening a closet, took out a small blue morocco 
trunk which stood on one of the shelves, and un- 
locking it he said—‘‘I will show you something 
that I value most highly. And I am sure you will 
neither smile nor think me foolish.”’ 

He took out a little girl’s white muslin frock, 
the bosom fine lace, 
but grown very yellow from lying by. Near it 
lay a broad pink-ribbon, tied in a bow with long 
There was also a pair of little red morocco 


and sleeves trimmed with 


ends. 
shoes, with silver clasps engraved EF. C. 

The old gentleman took the dress in his hand, 
and said with a voice of deep emotion—*‘ This is 
Emma’s frock. And here is her sash. The empty 
ribbon is tied in the same manner as when it en- 
And those are her shoes. But 
She wore 


circled her waist. 
her dear little feet are not in them now. 
these things on the day I left America; when for 
the last time I held her in my arms, and her dim- 
pled white hands were clasped round my neck, and 
her soft bright curls rested on my cheek, and were 


wet with the tears that streamed from my eyes; 
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for,—I will not conceal it,—I wept as sadly as did 
the sweet loving child herself. Oh! what an effort 
it was to put her into her mother’s arms, and turn 
away to see her no more. ‘Twice I made that des- 
perate effort; and still I turned back, and kissed 
her once again. When I wrote by the pilot, I 
implored Amelia to send me by the next ship, the 
dress worn by her lovely child on the melancholy 
day of our parting. ‘This was done,—and these 
mementoes of my little grandaughter arrived in 
London but a fortnight after myself. 
her beautiful hair I had brought with me; and when 
I am dead, it shall be buried in my right hand. It 
is in that little silver box. I would show it to you. 
But I think, to-day, I cannot. Oh! Mrs. Mander- 
field! you know not how your charming little 
Laura reminds of my Emma; notwithstanding the 
their ages. ‘The likeness is 
is said (and I believe it) 


that whenever there is found between two persons 


difference in 


1 
rhit 
Biigtit 


most extraordinary. It 


who are unconnected as kindred, a striking resem- 
blance in features, and expression, there is the 
same similarity in mind and heart.’’ 

‘*T have myself imbibed the same idea’’—said 
Mrs. Mandertield—‘‘and experience has always 
borne it out.’’ 

‘**' This’’—continued Serlingham—‘‘I hope will 
excuse my presuming to make acquaintance with 
your children, when I saw them accidentally in the 
park; and also my desire to improve that acquaint- 
ance as often as I had the happiness of meeting 
And then, too, they were American chil- 
But let us re- 


them. 
dren—bright; joyous; and natural. 
turn to them, in the library.”’ 

He then led the conversation to a cheerful sub- 
ject, and shortly afterwards his guests took leave, 
and returned to their own house. 

The intimacy between Serlingham and the Man- 
derfields increased every day. He proved a most 
excellent neighbour, and being also a gentleman 
he had too much tact to be obtrusive or officious. 
He walked with the children, (whose eyes always 
brightened at the sight of him,) took them to see 
places and things worthy of note, related to them 
amusing and interesting anecdotes,—and in short, 
a day seemed to want its zest, if in the course of it 
Of his 


times almost afraid 


they saw nothing of their good old friend. 
beloved Emma he seemed at 
to trust himself to speak; but he often looked si- 
lently at her resemblance in Laura Manderfield, 
till he was obliged to turn away to conceal his 
emotion. 

Having just received some American newspapers 
which he was desirous of showing to the old gen- 
tleman, Mr. Manderfield repaired to the dwelling 
of his neighbour, whom he found in the library. 
United 


Court of St. James was mentioned. 


The arrival of a new minister from the 
States to the 
The ambassador had already reached London, and 
had taken apartments, for the present, at one of the 


principal hotels. ‘‘ We will go to-morrow and pay 


our respects to him’’—said Mr. Manderfield. ‘‘ At separated me from my loved ones; and that in this 
what hour shall I call for you?’’ world I can meet them no more.”’ 
NS 


A ringlet of 





PDA 


Serlingham changed colour, and said—‘‘ Excuse 
me—I never pay visits of ceremony. And I do 
not know this gentleman.’’ 

‘**But he is the representative of our nation’’— 
urged Mr. Manderfield. 
deficient in the observances due to his office. Also, 


‘*Surely you wiil not be 


does not his high character for talent, integrity, and 
eloquence, render it desirale to know him as a 
man?’’ 

‘* True—most true—yet still I cannot accompany 
you to visit him.’’ 

‘*Well then’’--continued Mr. Manderfield— 
‘** Wednesday is the Fourth of July—-you will see 
Shall I get your 


American dinner. 


I am going that way this morn- 


him at the 
ticket with mine? 
ing.”’ 


Serlingham remained silent, and threw himself 


back in his chair. At last he said-—‘‘] cannot be 


introduced to the American minister. I cannot go 
to the Fourth of July festival. 
‘*Are you not really an American?’’—inquired 
Mr. Manderfield in some surprise. 
‘*Yes--I am—I am a native American; and so 
was my father, and so were both my grandfathers. 


Now, or ever.”’ 


But I cannot meet my countrymen on the anniver- 
sary of the day from whence they date their inde- 
I know, 


I am no fellow-citizen of 


pendence. It is a glorious day for them. 
I feel that it is. 
And I dare not present myself to the re- 
presentative of their glorious republic--for glorious 
Mr. Mandertield, you look as 
if a light was dawning upon you. Have you never 
suspected it before? You guess rightly. It is so. 
It is And covering his face with his hands 
the old man exclaimed—‘‘I confess it, in shame, 


But 
theirs. 


I see that it will be. 





and agony——I am a refugee.’’ 

Mr. Manderfield looked at him silently, and in 
deep commiseration, while the unhappy Serlingham 
bent his forehead down to the table, and clasped his 
hands above it. In a few minutes he raised his 
head, and said, despairingly—‘‘ Yes—you see be- 
fore you a refugee, a royalist--a pensioner of 
England—-living on a stipend granted by that gov- 
ernment from whose chains his brave countrymen 
broke loose. You now perceive the fatal gulf that 
divides me for ever from the land of my birth, and 
from all that on earth I hold dear. My daughter’s 
husband Colonel Cleland, who fought long and 
gallantly for the cause his father-in-law endeavoured 
My Amelia—my only child--over 
have cast a shadow which can never 

And their darling, darling little girl 
—my Emma, whom I love beyond any thing on 
I am sundered from them all—and by my 

And no one mentions my name to them 
No one asks them if I 
To spare their feelings, no one 
But when 


to betray! 
whose life I 


be dispelled! 


earth! 

own act. 
—my dishonoured name. 

' 

am living or dead. 
even alludes to me in their presence. 
my children are not present—then there is no re- 
straint—then Winslow Serlingham is spoken of— 


as he deserves. Yes—you now know what has 
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**Will they not come over to see you?’’—in- 
quired Mr. Manderfield. 

**Gladly would they do so—and they have pro- 
posed it more than once. But tempting, as was 
the offer, I have rejected it. All the happiness of 
seeing them again would be embittered by know- 
ing that every hour would bring us nearer to 
And that second parting, I could 
How could I continue to 


another parting. 
not live and endure. 
exist after they were all gone, leaving me to my 
loneliness and desolation. America must always 
be the home of my son-in-law and his family; and 
mine it can never be again. In this world I shall 
see them no more. Oh! that lovely child—she is 
always before me. Her infant beauty—her inno- 
cence—her sweetness—her afiectionate little heart 
—the brightness and intelligence of her dawning 
mind. I recall continually all her winning little 
ways—the amusing things she said and did—I 
Sometimes I 
But how 


seem to recollect them every one. 
dream of her. I hope I shall to-night. 
sad is the waking from such dreams.”’ 
‘** Yet now’’—-said Mr. Manderfield—‘‘ now that 
all is amicably settled, the federal government 
firmly established, and prospering beyond the hopes 
even of its illustrious founders—now that no far- 
ther danger can be apprehended from those persons 
who from principle adhered to the cause of mo- 
narchy—surely some arrangement might be made 
which would enable you to return to America.”’ 
‘And under what circumstances would I re- 
turn’’—answered Serlingham. ‘‘ Hear my confes- 
sion. I was once opulent in condition, respectable 
I numbered among my friends all 
My house 


in character. 
the principal men of New England. 
was one of the best in Boston; a noble mansion 
surrounded by a shrubbery and shaded by beautiful 
trees, whose blossoms in the spring filled the air 
with fragrance. I had horses, carriages, and ser- 
vants in livery. I lived well and hospitably. My 
first grief was caused by the loss of my wife, who 
died about ten year’ after our marriage, leaving no 
child but my Amelia. My daughter’s looks re- 
sembled mine; but in her little Emma I traced an 
extraordinary likeness to my beloved wife. I never 


Eee 


a 


married again. My daughter at the age of seven- 
teen was united to the man of her choice, sanction- 
ed by my warm approval. We all lived together 
in as much felicity as can fall to the lot of human 
beings, till the troubles between young America 
and her parent country assumed a threatening 
aspect on both sides. My son-in-law and myself 
began to differ widely in our political opinions. In 
my youth I had been sent to England for my edu- 
cation, and I graduated at Oxford; after which, I 
spent a year in London; the companion of young 
noblemen, and a frequent guest at the magnificent 
mansions of the British aristocracy. I imbibed a 
predilection for the time-worn institutions of Eng- 
land; for the system of privileged orders; heredi- 
tary successions; and for royalty as the capital of 
the lofty column which I believed had a right to 
look proudly down upon the whole universe. By 
means of some of my noble friends, I became ac- 
quainted with two of the king’s sons, the Dukes of 
York and Clarence—and I was foolishly dazzled 
with the honour of being seen in social intercourse 
with princes. I came home, with regret: but my 
attention was soon engaged in an extensive and 
profitable business. I married one of the loveliest 
of women,—whose loss was all that embittered my 
happiness, previous to the outbreak of the revolu- 
tion. From the beginning, I had opposed the ap- 
peal to arms, and the defiance of all authority 
emanating from the British government. I loved 
America (and deeply, intensely do I love her still), 
but I regarded her as a wayward and turbulent 
child, eager to catch at every pretext for throwing 
off the yoke of that country to whose hardy and 
enterprising colonists, she owed her existence. I 
predicted the wildest and most lawless anarchy, 
should the rebellion, as I called it, be crowned 
Thank Heaven, I have lived to see 
I considered 


with success. 
that my prediction was not verified. 
it the duty of every good citizen to throw what 
obstacles he could in the way of the rebels that 
they might the sooner be induced to abandon their 
enterprise and return to their allegiance. Ina word 
I became a tory.”’ 
(To be continued. ) 
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I know nothing more calculated to make one 
regret that the West Roxbury appreciation of 
manual labour is not universal, than a visit to the 
abodes of the white poor in a Southernstate. Here 
is indeed poverty unmitigated, hopeless; for it is 
inseparaby associated with the idea of degradation. 
There is no resource for the daughters of toil, except 
that of earning a scanty subsistence by their needle; 
and even in this they have to encounter ‘‘ opposi- 


17* 








tion’’ from the pampered blacks, who can of course 
afford to work for a much lower compensation. 
Domestic service is out of the question; labour of 
that sort being regarded as degrading, because it is 
usually performed by slaves. This state of things 
places a gulf, if I may so speak, in regard to social 
intercourse between women of the higher and lower 
classes. Consequently it removes the latter from 
the sympathy of the former; for we cannot feel for 
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suffering we do not see. How much bitterness may 
be bound up in the heart of her who in the brief and 
infrequent interviews she may have with her supe- 
rior, dares not speak her griefs; who repines day by 
day under a burthen she thinks ought not to be 
borne! 

In various parts of our country we may find 
reason to be vexed or amused, as we belong to the 
weeping or laughing school of philosophy, at the 
The 


” 


want of recognition of distinctions in society. 
western damsel who condescends to become a “‘help 
till she can earn sufficient to procure a new outfit, 
or pay for a winter’s schooling, illustrates her idea 
of independence by asserting her social equality 
with her employers; and would rather give up a 
good place than bate one jot of her imagined dig- 
nity. But though anxious to prove that she ‘‘is as 
good as any body else,’’ provided this is admitted, 
she disdains no manner of labour. She spares not 
the toil of her hands, when once convinced that it 
detracts nothing from her respectability. Now she 
is at all this pains, not because she herself does not 
highly estimate the dignity of her vocation, but be- 
cause she fears it may be undervalued in other 
eyes. The southern poor woman, on the contrary, 
regards her own position in the light in which she 
imagines it appears to those whom fortune has placed 
above her, but whose superiority she is not willing 
to admit. manual labour she 
esteems the greatest evil that could befall her. With 


The necessity of 
a discontented wish to imitate in appearance, at 
least, her more fortunate neighbours, she carefully 
hides the poverty which the western damsel would 
openly acknowledge. Enter the dwelling of one of 
these individuals; you will find it scantily furnished, 
but tended by a black servant, if the inmates can 
possibly keep one. The females will appear in a 
dress thin and comfortless enough, belike, but hav- 
ing some pretension to finery and fashion; such 
probably as but mocks the misery it strives to hide. 
Every attempt will be made to present the exterior 
of refinement and lady-like elegance, the forms of 
wealthy life will be scrupulously observed, and 
‘*the young ladies,’’ if there are any daughters, 
will appear as delicate and unused to labour as if 
they had been brought up in the lap of indulgence. 
At this cold and hollow seeming, your sympathies 
are naturally chilled; your kindness is perhaps met 
with formality, and your visit shortened. It is 
harder to respect the feeling that causes this foolish 
affectation than the intrusive freedom of the other, 
but it really deserves pity, for it adds incalculably to 
the suffering of the poor. It is an undertaking 
worthy the efforts of female charity in the higher 
ranks of life, to remove it. This, by judicious 
exertion, can be done, and far more happiness will 
thereby be secured to the numerous poor than if 
they were lified into affluence. The proud heart 


can be softened, but it must be by a continuance of 


g wd offices, by convincing these sad be ings that 


iy h their 





nothing necessar imiliating in 





there 1s 
portion of the doom denounced on the whole human 


race. 


HELPS. 


An instance occurs to me as I write, which illus- 
trates my remark concerning ‘‘the help’’ of the 
north and west. A friend who went from the city 
to settle in the western part of New York several 
years since, on going to housekeeping, engaged tine 
services of a stout damsel living with her parents 
some ten miles distant. She arrived late at night, 
and was shown to her room. The next morning she 
rose early, prepared breakfast, summoned her 
employers, and seating herself, requested them to 
be seated. The gentleman of the house, somewhat 
startled, said that he and his wife had been accus- 
tomed to eat alone. ‘‘ Very well,’’ replied the 
cool ‘‘help,’’ ‘‘then I will finish my breakfast 
first.’ The master and mistress waited for her to 
conclude her repast, then sate down as she desired 
them, hardly knowing whether to be angry or 
amused at so novel an occurrence. When breakfast 
was over, the girl came and requested that the 
carriage might be ordered to convey her home, as 
the place did not suit her. While the gentleman 
stood embarrassed at this unexpected demand, she 
ended by informing him she was ready to discharge 
her bill for night’s lodging and breakfast. 

Now there was ignorance, but I will venture to 
say, no intentional impertinence in all this. The 
girl had sturdy notions of equality between herself 
and her employers instilled into her, probably from 
earliest infancy, and was determined to resist every 
endeavour on their part to violate these first prin- 
ciples. It required more philosophy than she could 
be expected to have learned, to reconcile her to the 
appearance of subordination. And I warrant me 
she never dreamed of offering an insult in asking 
for her bill. The acting out of such independence 
is rather troublesome, but can we help admiring it 
in the abstract? 

While upon the subject, I cannot forbear adding 
an instance that fell under my own observation, 
which shows in a way rather uncommon, the ad- 
vantage of a proper estimate of these relations. 
Hester H. was a girl of too much sense, and I may 
add, too much pride, not to perceive that she was 
most respectable in her own place, and thus never 
made any attempt to elevate herself by intruding 
upon the rights of others. She performed her 

duties quietly, and with a calm consciousness of the 

important situation she occupied in the household, 
but declined the frequent invitations of the mistress 
of the mansion, an old lady who loved gossip with 
her tea, to take a seat at her table when she was 
alone. Hester did not imagine that this privilege 
could add to her dignity, and refused it because she 
felt more at home when presiding at the table in the 
kitchen. But she gave her sympathies freely to the 
joys and sorrows of her employers. She shed tears 
when the lady's best horse died, and grieved on her 
account when the fruit was killed by frost; she was 
pleased at whatever pleased the mistress, and was 
in no ways backward to express her satisfaction. 

Nay more, she laughed heartily sometimes at the 

jokes of the lady’s nephew, who had just returned 
} from the city, whither he went to purchase goods 
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for his fall stock. And by her good humoured 
smile when she opened the door for him after every 
body else had retired, (the young man was courting 
a fair neighbour,) she showed him she understood 
what he was about, and wished him success with 
all her heart. But she never went further than this 
quiet and matter-of-course way of identifying her- 
self with the family. She never ventured to advise 
Mrs. , unless her advice was previously asked, 
nor to banter Mr. L. about Miss Fanny, though 
Hester was 





some others of the domestics did so. 
decidedly ‘‘a treasure of a help.’’ 

One evening Mr. L. came home earlier than 
usual, evidently vexed and dispirited. He walked 
up stairs hastily, then came down again, paced the 
parlour several times, and finally seized his hat, and 
hurried out. For several days his ill humour con- 
tinued, and Hester remarked that instead of going 
out in the evenings according to his wont, he sate 
down and read the papers, or seemed to read, for 
his eyes wandered unmeaningly over the page. 
Something certainly had happened, something which 
he could not, perhaps dared not, mention to his 
aunt; perhaps a misfortune in business, which might 
ultimately reduce him to poverty! The faithful 
domestic was concerned, and many were the acts of 
kindness that showed her silent sympathy. So 
ready, though inobtrusive, were her good offices, so 
unwearying, yet delicate, her attentions to both 
aunt and nephew under this impression, that the 
lady caught herself several times expatiating on the 
excellence of her maid, and declaring that her 
equal could not be found in the country. 

All this doubtless had its effect. Mr. L.’s mis- 
fortune was not precisely in the way of ‘‘ business.”’ 
Miss Fanny had refused him for a handsomer suitor. 
He was disappointed, but pride forbade him to show 
that he suflered, and the hidden wound, as such 
wounds generally do, soon healed. 

One morning, some little time after, Mr. L. 
descended into the kitchen to fetch some hot shaving 
water, and lingered, glancing uneasily at Hes'er, as 
though he had something on his mind. 

‘* Hester,’’ said he at length, suddenly, ‘* would 
you like to be married?”’ 

‘* La, sir, what a question! But, since you ask, 
I do expect to be married some time in my life, like 
other girls.”’ 

‘* Have you ever been engaged?”’ 

** Oh! no, sir.”’ 

‘* What would you think of me for a husband?’’ 


LIFE. 


‘* Of you, sir?’’ 

‘* Yes—of me—but I see you are startled. I give 
you till to-morrow for consideration. 1 have been 
disappointed, and now know of none who will suit 
Consider before you say 
whether you will marry me or not.”’ 

He then retreated, leaving the poor girl almost 
petrified. Many were the complaints of his aunt 
that morning of the breakfast; the salt had been put 
into the coflee, the fish burnt to a crisp; it was a 


me as well as yourself. 


thing unheard of for Hester to be so careless! That 
morning, after the work was quite finished, and 
the kitchen put in order, Hester presented herself 
in the lady’s apartment, and timidly requested her 
to provide herself with another ‘‘ help.”’ 

‘* Why, what is the matter, Hester? 
not satisfied with me?”’ 

‘*Oh, yes, ma’am, but—but—I am going to be 


Are you 


married.”’ 

** Married? 
to whom?”’ 

‘¢ Mr. L., ma’am.”’ 

Mrs. surprise and vexation knew no 
bounds, but Hester took it quietly, for she really 
saw no reason why she should not be the choice of 
Mr. L. According to her ideas, the conventional 
distinctions she had submitted to while in his aunt's 
house, placed no real barrier between them. And 
who shall say she was not right? None, certainly, 
who saw her afterwards as Mrs. L., fulfilling the 
duties of wife, mother and mistress of the household 


I knew nothing of this! Married— 


og 


as quietly, and with as much dignified sobriety as 
she had the duties of her former station. None of 
those with whom she associated as an equal after 
her marriage, and who could not discover in her 
ignorance or want of breeding, her good sense 
having led her to supply, by patient study and by 
observation, the deficiencies of her early education. 

There are few ‘‘helps’’ like Hester L., I must 
acknowledge; indeed I always think of her as a 
worthy impersonation of the true independence of 
our country. She would have shown this indepen- 
dence in adversity as well as in prosperity, and 
perhaps its exhibition would have been less difficult 
had it been her lot to sink into a lower sphere, in- 
stead of rising to a higher one. 

But though her sort of independence is most rare, 
and very unlikely to meet the reward hers did, or 
to be tried by the same test, it may well be recom- 
mended to the imitation of her sisters, whether of 
the north or south, 





LIFE. 


BY WILLIAM H. BURLEIGH 


Lirg, says the cynic, is a dusty road, 
Thorn-paven, verdureless, and Death the goal, 
Where, tired of its companionship, the soul 

Throws off its worthless clay—a weary loaud— 

And more we know not—though of its abode 


Conjecture frames a thousand idle dreams, 
All vague alike and vain—so Reason deems. 


Life, says the Christian, is a gift bestowed 

By the All-Good, who bids us use its hours 
Wisely, as still they pass on rapid wing, 
And each shall its peculiar blessing bring 

In peace of mind and renovated powers 
Thus live, and Death shall shake his dart in vain, 
Since his brief triumph is thine endless gain! 
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melo-dramatists should 


“It has always surprised me,” says Lei hie, 


“that the romance w and 


ilers 
heroic age of 


physical formation, as 


pitch upon seventeen or eighteen as the 


woman mere 


they suppose;—i 


Beauty is not a 
is made up of theught, sensation, feel- 
Till the character 
is formed, the eyes opened, and the heart unsealed, the 
girl is only Beauty is 
womanhood; 
a longer or shorter period, ac« 
of the character and the care taken to preserve the 
health,’ &c 

We think the novelist 
period of woman’s beauty, and are elad t 
Bremer, in her sweet pictures of life in 


fone might add 


ing, hope, memory, regret, happiness 
progressing towards beauty. 
and extends to 
cultivation 


it commences abo twenty 


rding with the 


juite richt in his ideas of the 
find that Miss 
Sweden, has 


shown her good sense, am ood principles 


too, in delaying the marriages of her most interesting 


heroines till they had reached the age of womanhood. 


Few things are more absurd than to expe t, from a young 
girl of sixteen or seventeen, the discretion requisite to 
manage a household And yet we see men, who call 
themselves wise and prudent, and even pious, taking 


these future loveliness, 

to be sure, but sti unature and uncert 

planting them from the shelter a upport of the parent 
rr ' 


stem into the full glare of the world’s sunbeams, where 


young buds, full of the pr se of 


} 


ain, and trans- 
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they are expected to shine and sustain themselves, and 
give delight and comfort to all around them. 


No wonder so many of these early flowers droop and 
die before their full beauty is unfolded, or else wither 
away and become prematurely old and unlovely. They 
have enjoyed no youth. 

The ancient Germans had a law prohibiting marriage, 
in either or woman, till the twenty-siz. 
These Germans were the most moral, brave and noble 
people of heathen Europe; and Germany was the only 
country where woman was esteemed and treated as the 
the « n of man. 

*t would not, perhaps, be expedient; 
uld sanction the rule that, in our 
republic, no woman should marry under ftirenty 
pe every reader of the “Lady’s Book 
We shall return to the subject 
again, and show, more at length, the good results which 
could not fail to arise from this system;—now, we must 


man age of 


equal, ynpani 


Laws on this subje 
but we wish custom w 
and 


” 


this rule we h 


will aid in establishing 


look back some forty-five years, and see how the ladies 


of that time decorated themselves 

Here are two half lengths of the fashions in 1793—the 
year in which American commerce suffered so much by 
the depredations of the French cruizers—the year of 


Commodore Truxton’s gallant and important victory, 
when his frigate, the Constellation, of thirty-eight guns, 
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captured, after a desperate action, the French frigate 
L’Insurgente, of forty guns! May the men of America 
be always thus true, noble and brave, and the women— 
be worthy of their love and esteem and protection! 

Here is a half-length for the fol- 
lowing year, ’99—the head covered— 
not ornamented— by a netting cap. 

And here are the full dress and the 
walking costume of 1800—the begin- 
ning of a new century, which, thus far 
in its progress, has developed most 
astonishingly the resources of me- 
chanical arts, and better applied 
them to human convenience, com- 
fort and improvement, than has ever 
before, in the history of the world, 
been effected. And we think, among 








BOOK TABLE. 


other improvements, that the ladies have greatly and 
decidedly improved their fashions of dress. Look on 
these pictures, and then turn to our “ Fashion Plate,” and 
thank the Publisher of the “ Lady’s Book” for thus show- 
ing, by contrast, the beauty and becomingness of our 
present costume. But remember, my dear young lady, 
while studying, by a becoming dress, to render yourself 
more lovely, more attractive, that a higher aim must in- 
fluence your conduct, if you would preserve the heart 
your charms may win—to make your mind and character 
worthy of esteem. 


“For what is form, or what is face, 
But the soul’s index, or its case?” 


Our Correspondents are so numerous, that we find it 
quite out of the question to reply, by letter, to all their 
inquiries and requests. So we have concluded to resume 
our communication with them, as was formerly our cus- 
tom, in the Editors’ Table. We intend to examine, as 
expeditiously as possible, all the MSS. on hand, some 
of which, we confess, have been waiting in our drawer 
two years or more. 

We regret that this duty has been so long delayed; but 
the quantity of paper, pink, green and blue, (to say 
nothing of white, which is usually prose,) covered with 
rhyme if not with reason, which is continually pouring 
in upon us, has discouraged us, and made us procrastinate 
the attempt to go through with what seemed a never- 
ending task. But Troy was taken, and Bunker Hill 
Monument is finished!—these, however, were “man’s 
work;”’—still we remember that Scheherizade told a 
thousand and one stories, and Graciosa assorted the 
feathers ef nine hundred and ninety-nine birds, (with 
the help of the fairies, which we shall straightway in- 
voke,) and surely our task is not more difficult. So pa- 
tience and perseverance is our motto— and patience must 
still be that of our contributors, though not forever. We 
now shall report, in each successive number of the 
“ Book,” on all articles sent, as we have room and time 
for the notice. 

“T know that other skies,’’ is accepted. 

Miss Peery may send her MS. if she chooses; whether 
it can be accepted must depend on its merits. 

“Christmas Night” was not received in season for in- 
sertion, and must wait till December next. 

“ The Mystery Resolved” is declined; so also are the 
following—“ Communion of Souls,’”’ “Petition,” “Son- 
net to Mary,’’—(a poor sonnet is a poor affair indeed!)— 
and “Song of Spring.” 

“Want of Principle” is well written, but on the whole 
we think it not best to publish it. The author can have it. 

Several answers to “An Advertisement for a Wife” 
have been received, besides those published, but we had 
no room for them. 

The “ Lady's Book” has been sent to “Emily L—~.” 
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Mr. R. G. Berford. 101 Chestnut St., has received “Har- 
per’s Pictorial Bible, No. 1,’ and Harper's edition of 
James’s last novel, entitled “Arabella Stuart,” one of 
the best historical novels extant. It combines all the 
separate charms of truth and fiction, history and romance. 
Mr. Berford also has the ‘Lady Annabel,” a romance by 
an American author, full of interest, and written in a very 
rich style. He has also a supply of Miss Pickering’s last 
novel, “The Grumbdler.”’ This story is exceedingly inte- 
resting and well written. We have enjoyed the perusal 
of it greatly; and cannot but regret that it is indeed the 
last work we can hope to see of its accomplished and 
lamented author. 
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Messrs. Carey & Hart have issued a second (complete) 
edition of the “F'armer’s Encyclopedia,” which we have 
so frequently taken occasion to commend to the favour of 
our country friends while it was coming out in numbers. 
No farin or plantation should be without this work. The 
hints it supplies in every department of agriculture and 
its collateral arts, are invaluable. The same firm pub- 
lishes the illustrated edition of “Tom Burke of Ours.” 

Messrs. Lea & Blanchard have just published “Letters 
of Horace Walpele, earl of Orford, to Sir Horace Mann, 
His Britannic Majesty's Resident at the Court of Flo- 
rence, from 1760 to 1785, now first published from the 
original MSS. (Concluding Series.)’’ All the world 
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knows Horace Walpole’s merit as a letter writer. He 
writes in a more charming style than any one else. By- 
ron, Cowper, and Lady Mary Wortley Montague do not 
surpass him in style, and none of them approaches him 
in the historical value of their letters. Take the four 
volumes already published by Lea & Blanchard, and 
these additional letters, and you have no need of a 
court journal for the reign of George III, or George II, 
scarcely even for a newspaper; for he tells every thing. 
Literary, artistical and political gossip, the last election, 
the last battle, the last tea party, how much Charles Fox 
lost at cards, and how the Duchess of Kingston dressed at 
the Fete Champetre—it is all the same to him—every 
thing is fish that comes to his net. His incomparable 
style gives a charm to trifles which, in other hands, would 
be pronounced dull, stale and unprofitable. We are glad 
that the series is now complete. 

“ White's Universal History,’ edited by Professor 
Hart, of the High School, Philadel phia, has just been pub- 
lished by Messrs. Lea & Blanchard. This work is in- 
tended for schools and colleges, and for private students. 
The plan is similar to Muller’s, carrying forward the 
history by centuries. At the beginning of each century 
is a synopsis, which will be fuund very serviceable for 
reference. The work having been brought out under the 
editorial care of Professor Hart, its general excellence 
and correctness may be taken for granted. For the pur- 
poses of the general reader and private student, we con- 
sider this the most comprehensive and useful compend 
of general history that we have ever seen. Professor 
Hart has supplied the American history, and a copious 
set of questions for examination of classes. 

Messrs. Lindsay & Blakiston have published “A Whis- 
per toa Newly Married Pair.” A pocket volume, full 
of excellent advice. Much of the preceptive part of the 
book will be found applicable long after the honey moon 
is over. 

“ Miss Leslie’s House Book.” All the world knows 
the excellence of Miss Leslie’s Cookery Book; but we 
are under the impression that the transcendent merits of 
the “ Hovse Boox”’ are not so generally appreciated. Our 
attention was called to it, the other day, by the accident 
of spilling ink, called indelible, on a costly pocket hand- 
kerchief. How to remove an indelible stain seemed a 
very difficult problem. ‘ Perhaps,” says a friend, “there 
is a receipt for the purpose in the House Book. It seems 
to have receipts for every thing in the world. Let us see 
if that will do the impossible for us.’ On turning to the 
book, sure enough, there we had it all laid down, chapter 
and verse, how to take out indelible ink. It was tried 
with success. The splendid handkerchief was saved ; 
and Miss Leslie’s reputation as a conjuror is firmly estab- 
lished. The House Book is, in point of fact, one of the 
most valuable possessions a housekeeper can have. The 
time and money and valuable property saved by using it 
constantly for reference, amounts in a twelvemonth to 
fifty times the cost of the volume. 

Mr. R. G. Berford has sent us a copy of Neal’s “Char- 
coal Sketches.” We are happy to observe that this, the 
Tenth ediion, is published in a cheap form with the em- 
bellishments, for we are anxious for all classes of people 
to enjoy the exquisite humour and excellent moral les- 
sons of these admirable papers. To be “merry and wise”’ 
is not the gift of ail writers who aspire to distinction in 
these latter days. It takes the pen of a thoughtful, ob- 
servant, and truly philosophic writer, to convey truths of 
the deepest moment to mankind under the guise of broad, 
laughter-moving, irresistibly comic sketches, like those 
in this unpretending litle volume—unpretending, like its 
accomplished author, who executes his admirable deli- 
neations without apparent effort: and “makes large 
eyes,”’ in his astonishment at the applause they elicit 
from the best judges of composition in America and Eu- 
rope. 

Mr. Berford sends also “ The Omnibus,” a collection 
of some half a dozen of the most popular recent tales, 
done up in one cheap cahier; “ Hans of Iceland,” by 
Victor Hugo; and the ** Unloved One,”’ by our old favour- 
ite, Mrs. Hofland, one of the best writers in England. 
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We trust that our readers will not confound Mr. R. G. 
Berford, the worthy and enterprising publisher and peri- 
odical agent, with a fellow cailing himself R. Berford, 
who has, in some remote parts of the land, assumed his 
name, and whom we have found it necessary to advertise 
on our cover in consequence of his impositions on the 
public. 

Mr. Berford has also sent us Lover's delightful novel of 
* Rory O' More,” Lea & Blanchard’s edition. Also “ The 
Heretic,”’ translated from the Russian of Lajetchnikoff, 
an excellent tale, Harpers’ edition. 

Mr. Berford’s repository and mart of cheap literature, 
No. 101 Chestnut St., is one of the most extensive and 
best supplied in the country. He receives every thing 
in the cheap pamphlet and periodical line at the earliest 
date, and transmits to order packa_ es to any part of the 
country by mail or express. 

Messrs. Lea & Blanchard have issued the fourth and 
fifih volumes of Miss Agnes Strickland’s “ Queens of 
England,” one of the best historical productions of our 
time. It is beautifully printed on fine white paper. 
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DESCRIPTION OF FASHIONS. 


Fig. 1.—A dress of rich lavender gros des Indes; the skirt 
full and cersage half high; sleeves are made perfectly 
plain, and over which is worn a splendid mantilla of 
white figured tulle, encircled witha broad volant of lace. 
Transparent white bonnet entirely covered on the exte- 
rior with a magnificent white lace; the crown prettily 
decorated on the right side with a demi garland of white 
roses. 

Fig. 2 —Dress of striped Bal zarine; skirt decorated with 
two broad volants put on nearly plain; corsage high, 
trimmed with folds from the shoulder to the point of the 
waist; straight and tight sleeves; finished with a ruffle 
at the topof the sleeve and with a cap and folds to match 
the waist. Straw bonnet trimmed with plain ribbon. 

Fig. 3.—A morning dress of white cashmere; the front 
of the skirt trimmed with a facing of pink; tight and high 
corsage, finished with a square coliar, full hanging 
sleeves, bordered and faced to match the skirt. Under 
dress of mull muslin, trimmed round the bottom with 
two embroideries. Cap of light spotted lace, decorated 
with roses—this cap is considered the neatest of the 
season, and is universally admired. 

Balzarines, plaid silks, a new style of lawn, with a 
lace stripe in it, and brocade lawns, are to be the prevail- 
ing spring wear. The balzarines are mostly stripes and 
plaids. There are a great variety of these articles to be 
found at our fashionable dry goods stores. 


OUR PLATES AND FASHIONS. 

Paul and Virginia, in our last number, wé are pleased 
to find, gave great satisfaction to our fifty thousand read- 
ers. It is indeed a sweet and touching picture. That 
of Laurel Hill, beautiful as it is, gives but a faint idea of 
that resting place of the dead. Our friends from abroad 
should not neglect an opportunity of visiting it while 
sojourning in our city. 

The Promenade in this number represents two Spanish 
females—but why attempt to describe what Alice Her- 
vey’s sweet poetry has already done. The Pastor’s Visit, 
a tale of Canada, is from the burin of Dick, and is a do- 
mestic picture worth examining. The figures of the 
children are particularly well drawn, and the grouping 
shows the hand of a master. 

“We believe »o0 number of any magazine was ever 
before issued, whose contributions were all from ladies. 
And this ought to prove, more than pages of assertion, 
which of the periodicals claiming to be devoted to the 
ladies, is most especially so.” 

The above we cut from a contemporary. We insert it 
for the purpose of saying that our neighbour is wrong in 
his supposition. We have in three instances published 
monthly numbers filled only with contributions from 
lady writers, and were the first to do so. 
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